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. Henry Colburn. » 
Lapy Maneke discovered.in the cha- 
racter of Salvator a, a spirit of inde- 
pendence and patriotism mial to her 
own, bas been induced to. become the ney oe 
Artist and his Times. And 
ber task, she has displayed no 
ct. Dull realities do 


of ‘high character and is 
thrown ovef the eect ‘conduct and 
, impetuous. ‘painter 

dier in Massienelio’s tances ti band 


from.or worse than the ma-' 


different 
of the artists of his age. 
a gang of Thurt 


- were in 
; revel- 
and 


bravdes, poisoners, as- 
ine. Foal craggy tant vac ah 
unch ler heat ocd a 


9 Sy abuse, too genes 

among the ra.of the Fine Arts ; in 

days were ted at the point of thie 
sword and dag; 


tied 


the wilds-of the Abruzzi; his: brother-in-law 
doomed and put to death for a capital felony ; 
a conspirator with Massienello, and one, as 
we have noticed, of that bléody band which 
went about butchering ail who were pro- 
‘ uvlo; ever at war? with 
the world, and devoted to lawless excess in 
the enjoyment of his pleasires: he had but 
to set against this sad array of guilt and 
crime, his astonishing:zenius, not merely as a 
painter, but as a musician, an improvisatore, 
a » and a Indeed his powers 
seem to have beem unbounded... Nature was 
‘prodigal oe Gober Popes there is. an 
energy ut his character, that 
if they cannot make his vices respectable, at 
least render us lenient and. piteous while we 
contemplate | them. .No wonder that they 
his , especially a female, 
to lean with mer¢y on his failings, and colour 

» his good qualities with a high tone. 

Lady Morgan has written in & florid and 
style, as if'she had been an eye wit- 
. Ress to the scenes and.actions she describes, 
* This, though it cannot add to the authenticity 

her narrative, gives it freshness and force. 

Was to be from her pen, we find 
with politics ; and the 
the houses of Haps- 

.and Bourbon, are just as 
ng of the 37th, as 

them are at the com- 
century. With these 
shall have nothing to 


do; they had, nothing to do with the Life of 
Salvator ; and are ‘only defects in an other- 
wise spitited picture. 

From:Cimabie to Salvator Rosa and Carlo 
Maratti (its founder .and latest ornaments) 
the Italian School comprised a period of 
n 00: years:** Salvator was born in 
1615, and -the account of this leading event 
in the life. of man: will afford a fair specimen 
of Lady Morgan’s manner in these Volumes. 

-** Swelling from the base of the savage 
St. Elmo, smilé the lovely heights of San Mar- 
tino, where, through chesnut woods and vine- 
yards, gleam the. golden »spires of the mo- 
nastic palace of the Monks of the Certosa. 
A defile cut through the rocks of the Monte 
Donzelle; and shaded by the dark pines which 
spring from-their crevices, forms an umbra- 
3 8 ‘pathway-from the superb convent to 
Borgo di: Renella, the little capital of a 
pncighbouring. ‘hill, which, for the peculiar 
ibeauty of its.position and the views it com- 
mands, is: ‘called ‘ Vameno vitlaggio.’ At 
night, the fires of Vesuvius almost bronze the 
himnble edifices of Renella; and the morning 

as it vibes, discovers from various points 
hits. of Vemiro and Pausilippo, the shores 
of Pitzmnole and of Baie, the iskets of Nisiti, 
Capri; and Progida, til) the:view fades into) 
the extréme verge of the horizon, where the; 
waters of the Mediterranean'seem to mingle 
with those clear skies,’ whose tint and lustre 
they reflert. ape 

** In this: trué ‘ nide paterno’ of geniys there 
dwelt, in the year 1615, an: humble and in: 
dustrious artist called Vito Antonio Rosa,— 
a name even then not- unknown to’ the arts, 
though as yet more known than prosperous, 
Its actual possessor, the worthy: Messire An- 
tonio, had, wp to this time, struggled, with 
his good wife Giulia Greceo and two daugh- 
ters still in childhood, to-maintain the an- 
cient respectability of.his famity. Antonio 
was an architect.and land-surveyor of some’ 
note, but of little gains ; and if over the old 
architectural portico of the Casaccia of Re- 
neta might be read— . 
Vito Antonio Rosa, Agremensore ed Atchitetto; 
the intimation was given in vain! Few. passed 
through the decayed Borgo of Renella, and 
still fewer, in times so fearful, were able to. 
profit by the talents and profession which the 
inscription advertised. family of Rosa, 
inconsiderable ag it was, partook of the pres- 
sure of the times; and the pretty Borgo,jike 
its adjacent scenery (no Jonger they-haunt of 
Consular voluptuaries—neither frequented by 
the great nor yisited by the. curious,) stood 
lonely and beautiful, —unegcumbered by 
those fantastic belvideras and grotesque pavi- 
lions, which in modern times rather deform 
than beautify a. site, for which Nature has 
done all, and Art can do nothing. 
“The cells of the Certosa, indeed, had their 
usual complement of lazy monks and ‘ Frati 
contersi.’ The fortress of St. Elmo then, as 





* It was succeeded by the Flemish; which lasted’ 


Hfessor and the Madonna, It was, 


now, manned by Austrian troops,’ glittered 
with foreign pikes. The cross roseon every 
acclivity, and the sword guarded every pass; 
but the villages of Renella, San Mattine, of 
the Vomiro, and of Paasilippo, were thinned 
of their inhabitants to recruit foreign armies; 
and this earthly paradise was dreary as the 
desert, and silent as the tomb.” 

The family were steeped in poverty, and 
poor Vito was deeply distressed. 

* Still, however, with few: wants 4nd a 
penurious ‘economy, he had ‘contrived to 
stroggle on with his wife and daughters, in a 
sort of decent insolvency, when the birth of 
a son, in the latter end of the year 1615, came 
to raise the spirits of the ly; as an auspi- 
cious event. The birth of a male child, among 
the Neapolitans, to whom female children are 
always a charge, was then, as now,eonsidéréd 
a special favoar conferred by the tatefar saint » 
of the family. Madonnz Giulia had scarcely 
gotten over her ricevimento + (a in 
which all the Neapolitan women, not of the 
lowest rank, indulge,) than she began to-con- 
sult with the good Messire Antonio) én the 

stiny of = 4 infant child: He, 
easy fan,’ prod te aan gr 
it was, that his sow shouli»not' be’ 
and, abavé dit) thatthe shonldnot 
to ;which Madonna :Giulia® the “mire: 
agreed, not! obly: because :sher wat 

e her husband, come of a.famiity 
gent artists, but hecaust, at the. 
ot this parental discussion,.hér brat 
Grecco, was nearly statving: in: the 
his own pots and, palettes,in alittle wi 
in the Strada Seggio del: Nido. Paolo Grevéo ° 
was, in’ truth, bat“ pittere assai mediocre? as’ 
one of the family. chroniclers affirms; and he” ’ 
was chiefly employed (when he had employ- 
ment), like others in his néighbourhood of the 
Strada Seggio, in’ painting family saints and 
\padrova virgins, a¢ bespoke. From -contarrent | 
testimony it a that Madonna Giulia . 
was a devotee of the true Neapolitan cast— 
‘full of sanguine and familiar superstition. 
She saw the hierarchy. of heaven; ‘not as 
throngh a smoked; glass, but face to ‘face,” : 
could tell the colour of the Virgin’s eyes, the 
number of St. Petér’s keys, and hada gos- 
siping acquaintance with ¢vefy saint :in: the 
calendar. She wore her spindle im one side - 
of her girdle, and her. erucifix in the other, 
and spun aud’ prayed with equal unction and 
facility; but, above all, she took nd step, * 
either with reference to this life: or the next, » 
without a special conference with her con- » 


under the particular inspiration of eros oad 

she formed the idea, with the consént of the’ - 
complying Vito Antonio, of-devoting their son - 
—their only son—to the churchj et, in the 
words of the family historian, ‘ ella Lettura ;’ 
for none then ne the Mnses but in 
the livery of religion. The Italian poets of: 


“ + In Naples, the day after an 
sembly is held in the bedroom of the 
wi 
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perseded by the English, 


above a century; andis now in turn, let us bope, su- he 


all the gossips of the neighbourhood 
called ‘areception.’ ” 
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ee 

that were at least Abbati; and the coun- 
cils of the Della Crusca rarely admitted ge: 
nius that came not duly labelled with the 


it collet. 


“ The sacred 
rendissimo begafi in | 
nella; where, to secure his salvation by the 
shortest road to Paradise, he re¢eived at-the 
baptismal ‘font that name which was 5 
posed to consecrate its owner to the special 
protection of Heaven,—the name of Satva- 
Tore. ‘ For ncver,’ says an Italian divitie, 
‘ has it been known that God has permitted 
the devil to torture in hell a man who bore 
this name.” . 

The destination for the Church led to one 
valuable result; for though the wild and 
irregular mind of Salvator broke through the 
restraints, yet the education he received was 
of infinite advantage to him. His bias for 
Art was early exhibited; and he was well 
flogged, when a child, for griming a church- 
wall over with burnt sticks. At the age of 
16, he left his ecclesiastical school suddenly, 
and first devoted himself to Music, in which 
he composed skilfully. But an event oc- 
curred, which changed the destinies of his 
future life, and gave his love of painting the 


ascendency. 


‘ At one of the popular festivities annually 
celebrated at Naples in honour ofthe Ma- 
donna, the beauty of Rosa’s elder sister cap- 
tivated the attention of a young painter, who, 
though through life unknown to ‘fortune,’ 
was net even.then ‘ unknown to fame.’ The 
celebrated and unfortunate Fratiéesco‘Fran- 
canzani, the innamorata of La Signorina 


Rosa, was a 


nuoletto school, and his picture of San Giu- 
Seppe for tlie Chiesa Pellegrini had already 
establislied him as one of the first painters of 
his day. Francanzani, like most of the young 
Neapolitan painters of his time, was a tarbu- 
lent, and. factious character, vain and self- 
; and thongh there was in his 
works acertain grandeur of style, with great 
force and depth of colouring, yet the impa- 
tience of his disappointed ambition, and in- 


opinionated 
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of the future Reve- 
sh churth of Re- 












distinguished pupil of the Spag- 


dignation at the neglect of his acknowledged 
merit, already rendered him reckless of pub- 


lic opinion. 


‘It was the peculiar vanity of the painters 
of that day to have beautiful wives. Albano 
had set the example ; Deminichino had fol- 
lowed it to his cost ; Rubens turned it to the 
account of his profession ; and Francanzani, 
still poor and struggling; married the por- 
tionless daughter of the most indigent artist 
in Naples, and thought —— more of the 


model than the wife. 


is union, and still 


more, a certain sympathy in talent and cha- 
racter between the brothers-in-law, frequent- 
ly. carried Salvator to the stanzu or workroom 
of Francesco. Francesco, by some years the 
elder, was then deep in the faction and in- 
trignes of the Neapolitan school; and was 
endowed with that bold eloquence which, 
displayed upan bold occasions, is always so 


captiva! 


to Young auditors. It was at the 


foot of this kinsman’s easel, and listening to 
details which laitl, periiaps, the foundation 
of that contemptuous opinion he cherished 





through life for schools, academies, and all in- 
pedan’ 


d pretension, that Sal- 

























































































irits on the contact of a spark. In these 
t, rade, and hasty sketches, Francahzani, 

as Passeri informs us, saw “molti segni d'un 
indole spiritosa,’ (‘ great signs of talent and 
genius,”) and he frequently encouraged, and 
sometimes corrected the topies, which so 
nearly approached the originals. But Salva- 
tor, who was destined to imitate none, but 
to be imitated by many, soon grew impatient 


following in an art in which he already per- 
haps'felt, with prophetic throes, that he was 
born to lead. Hi 


Francanzani grew less frequent; his days 
were given to the scenes of his infant wander- 


pallet covered with oil-colours: and itis said 


embroiled him with envious competitors 


epigrams and satires.* 





emporium of the Arts; but returned unsuc 













Returning to Rome, his Prometheus com 

















master, and had only to struggle against con 
temporary opposition. 








































public opimion.” - - 















and assuming the character of Formica ( 


of repeating another’s conceptions, and of|on the lute with wondrous skill, 


is visits to the workshop of| his’ fame by giving himself up to societ 


whose sneers and criticisms he answered by 


This encouraged the painter to return to 
Rome under better auspices ; but still he did | Florence, where (when Rome was too hot to 
not rise so fast as his ambition, and he took a| hold him) he resided nine years, indulging in 
strange means of obtaining more notorious |¢very luxury. He here took to himself Lucre- 
popularity. During the carnival he disguised | Zia, or as a gouvernante, and by her had two 
himself and some associates as mountebanks, | 800s, one who died before, and one who sur- 


SS ee 
Neapolitan actor,) so distinguished himself 
lashing and satirizing the follies and vices 
of the day, as to draw all Rome after his wit 
and humours. He was now courted -by all 
ranks, ; d had more commissi than all 
his rapidity’could execute, though he often 
finished a picture in one day. 
“Rosa,” says his biographer, * who was” 
eminently musical, and accompany? himéseif 
now went 
one conversazioné to another, singing” 
and reciting, al improvviso, thus extén ing 
He saw all Rome desirous to possess “himh ; 
and it was now easy, for him to make his sin- 


ings; he departed with the dawn, laden with| gular genius known ‘to all, not only as a 
his portfolio filled with primed paper, and a| painter, but a poet.’ 


D It* appears, in fact, 
from other testimony, that the lute and can- 


that even then he not only sketched, but|zonetét of the delightful Neapolitan musi- 
coloured from nature (dal naturale.) When|cian, gli facessero strada nell’ uscir fuori come’ 
the pedantry of criticism (at the suggestion | Pittore, ‘ paved the way for the fame of the 
of envious rivals) accused him of having ac- | painter.’ ’ 
quired, in his colouring, too much of. the im- 
pasto of the Spagnuoletto school, it was not 
aware that his faults, like his beauties, were | by temperament, Salvator endeavour 
original ; and that he sinned against the rules | similate opinions and tastes so little in ac- 
of art only because he adhered too faithfully | cordance. Scarcely escaped from penary and 
to nature. Returning from these arduous | absolute want, he already began to find 
but not profitless rambles, through wilder-| 
nesses and along precipices impervious to all, | His dress became as’ remarkable for its stu- 
save the enterprise of fearless genius, he | died elegance, as it was affectedly free from 
sought sheltet beneath his sister’s roof, where the showy splendour of that ostentatious age. ° 
a kinder welcome awaited him than he could |‘ It was a fine sight (says his friend Baldi: 
find in that home where it had been decreed | nucci) to see him pass along the streets of 
from his birth that he should not be a painter.” - 
Pursuing these.rambles on a wider field, followed by a servant with a silver-hafted 
he became a prisoner and ¢ontpanion to-a|sword, while_all.who met him gave way to 
tribe of banditti, among whom he impressed | him.’ The many pictures he paintéd of him- 
his. mind with those scenes and figures so|self, and the descriptions left of his person 
often multiplied in liis works. How he re- by his contemporary biographers, are proofs 
turned to civilized society is unknown ; but that the personal vanity which his enemies 
he soon after attracted the notice of Lan-|have numbered among his vices, was not 
franco, then on a visit to Naples, and this | without some foundation ; and it appears that 
was his first step to public fame, though it|if he had been good for nothing else, he 


His character at this era is thus drawn :— 
“ A stoic upon principle, but a voluptuary 
to as- 


superfiu, chose trés nécessaire. 


Rome, with a certain dignified deportment, 


,| would have been at least bon a peindre. 
‘* A person so distinguished, a character 
so ardent, with passions which time failed to 


He was induced to go to Rome, the grand subdue, and an imagination which lent its 


-|magic even to the merest objects of sense, 


cessful. He next painted at Viterbo, and | naturally involved him at this period of his 
attracted more notice, especially of Abbati|!ife, and in a society where love was the bu- 
the poet. Here he painted his only frescoes. | Siness of all ages and ranks, in ties, to which 


-| he brought more truth, devotion, and since- 


pletely established his great reputation ; and | ity, than he found. 
thenceforward he was acknowledged as a 


‘* A cantata which he wrote at this period, 


Cesti, gives the impression of his being the 


“All Rome was occupied with praising its | most miserable and discontented of mankind. 
beauties or decrying its faults. Envy and * All his lyries, (says the elegant writer, who 
admiration were perpetually employed ‘in| first made them known to the English pub- 
analyzing its pretensions to the public suf-|lic,) all his lyries were complaints ow 
frages. But the public, with its sure instinct, | mistress, or mankind, But in his fifth can- 
decided in favour of the laborious Salvato-|tata, he deems his afflictions, like the stars 
riello of the rivenditori of the Piazza Na-|of the firmament, countless; and makes the 
vona; and the fame of the future historical melancholy confession, that out of six lustres 
painter was laid upon the firm basis of the which he had passed, he had not known the 


enjoyment of one happy day.’ ” 
We have not space to follow Salvator. to 


a|Vived him, Again at Rome, and living more 





for Italian readers. 
that to Lady Morgan’s work. Which is right-we 
not, but there is no similarity in the features. _ 





* His Satires have been recently published by Treut- i i rd’, “ati ’ 4 
tel, Wirtz, de. ina peat and moderate form. ‘The Ne. he painted his chef-d’ceuvre, Catiline’s Con 


tizie of his life, prefixed, is a brief but just memoir, spirac , and his St. Turpin, his last produc- 
and the Satires are correctly given. It is a good book |tion. of any note. Two or three extracts, by 
portrait is very different from | heing connected, will tell his latter history : 


magnificently, butnot more happily than ever, 








“« He was the first, himself, to feel that his 


.|and which was set to music by his friend ' 
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faculties were fi ;; and his brilliant t 
sunk at. once re the painful and pet 
ating’ conviction. It was in vain that ‘his 
fi and his friends attempted to argue him 
out of this belief of a mental decline; against 
which; however; he struggled, by oceasionally 
affecting to resume his art with all his wonted 
ardour. When they talked kindly but idly, 
he only shook his head significantly ; and, in 
reply to some of their cominon-places of te- 
gret and condolence, was wont to answer— 
‘ it is the destiny reserved for those who 
would paint and write for eternity’—a bold, 
but in him not.an unfounded boast! His fa- 
mily physician, and those who had most in- 
fluence over » endeavoured to dissuade 
him from all mental as well as manual occu- 
pation. His books and easel were removed, 
and he gradually sunk into a listless indo- 
lence, strongly contrasted to the wonted moral 
and physical activity of ‘one who,’ says Pas- 
seri, ‘till now was always s0 worthily occu- 
pied.’ A change in his complexion was thought 
to indicate some derangement of the liver, and 


he continued in a state of great languor and 
depression during the antumn of 1672; but 
in the winter 1673, the total loss of appetite, 
and of all power of digestion, reduced him 


almost-to the last extremity. - - - 


“The friends of Salvator now suggested 
to him their bélief, that his disease was 
brought on and kept up by his rigid confine- 
ment to the house, so es to his former 

ut when they urged 
him to take air and exercise, he replied sig- 
nificantly to their importunities, ‘ I take exer- 
cise! I go out! if this is your counsel, how 
are yon deceived!’ At the earnest request, 
however, of Penna; he consented to see him 
onee more; but the moment he entered his 
room; he demanded of him, ‘ ifhe now thought 
that he was curable?’ Penna, it: some emo- 
tion, prefaced his verdict by declaring so- 
lemnly, ‘that he should conceive it no less 
glory to restore so illustrious a génius to 
health, and to the society he was so calculated 
to adorn, than to save the life of the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself ; but that,as far as his science 
went, the case was now beyond the reach of 
himan remedy.’ While Penna spoke, Salva- 
tor, who was surrounded by his family and 
many friends, fixed his penetrating eyes on 
the physician’s face, with the intense look of 
one who sought té read his sentetice in the 


active habits of life ; 


countenance of his judge ere it was verbally 
pronounced ;—but that sentence was now 
passed! and Salvator, who seemed more 
stfuck by surprise than by apprehension, re- 


mained silent ahd in @ fixed attitude! His 
friends, shockéd and grieved, or awed by the 
expression of his countenance, ‘which was 


marked by astern and hopeless melancholy, 


arose and peueitea silently one by one. After 
a long and 


"le a ke ee 


on the morning of the 15th of 
March; that month so delightful in Rome, 
the affectionate and anxious confessor, who 
seems to have beéh always at his post, 


ascentled the Monte della Trinita, for the pur 


of takitig up his tisual place at the bed’s 
Bea of the Rst-detlining, Salvator, The! the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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very, in consequence of the 


, the sufferer after | sim 
dge by what I now gedit 
grasps mesharply.’ where 
‘“¢ In the restlessness of pain, henowthrew} | - - - = - Scented 
himself on the edge of the bed, and placed | With perfumes, the glossy hair, close cropped or 
his head on the bosom of Lucrezia, who sat curled, as h 
supporting and weeping over him. 


bearing with him 


th 


no 


SS 

yating Agosto flew to meet him at the door, |The birth-day of another year, i fleecy inaintle 

forte hies of the good news, «that is Siguor 

ormed him of t news, ‘ that his 

Paiire had given evident s mptoms of reco-| This bold afd abrupt termination is effective 5 
ursting of an | and the answer to the quere is equally so: 


Cc 
Awakes tts to the haste of time j—who heeds it ? 


Not thou, vain man, whose tale it tells, with éxi+ 


“ Baldovini followed the sanguine béy to phasis most strong, 
his father’s chamber. But, to all appéatance, | "Twere wise in thee, to seize, precipitous its 
Salvator was suffering great agony. ‘How/ The poet then proceeds to draw a Wintérs 
oes it with thee, Rosa?’ asked Baldovini 
as he approached him. 
* was the emphatic reply. 
While writhing with 
a moment added :—‘ 
endure, the hand of dea 


iece, with two persons and a dog struggling 
rough the snow. These are the village 
entate anda plough- boy going to ctititch,—a 

le édifice, whose congregation is fat si- 
or to stich as attends more lofty domies, 


fort 

His af.| fashion arbitrary exacts, his head Ae fiiatster 
flicted' sou and friend took their station at the — A etecha chan aher aan prety ee in- 
other side of his couch, and stood watching pressive 
the isste of these sudden and frightful spasins| Roisterous or smooth itt accent, as art of rheto- 
in mournful silefice. At that mortient a cele- rie, 
brated Roman physician, the Doctor Catanni,| That would please the eye or 
entered the apartment. He felt tlie pulse of} While his eye askaunt to cateh the thought of 
Salvator, and perceived that he was fast sink- | Well drest belle—such are thy Ministers, the 

He communicated his approaching dis- fashioned world. 
solution to thosé most interested in the me- 
lancholy intelligence, and it struck all present | service in a carriage, while our bard tradges 
with unutterable grief. Baldovini, however, | home through the * gelid element.” | His re+ 
true to his sacred calling, even in the depth 
of his human affliction, instantly dispatched 
the young Agosto to the neighbouring Convent | Discordant accents commands, the feet made 
della Trinita, for the holy Viaticum. While}, damp by [porous leather 
life was still fluttering at the heart of Salva- eens with the glements yh _ 
tor, the officiating priest of the day arrived, ome ett amubber Tom, Poot am tot 
; holy apparatus. of the} Care, a ruddy girl, painted by nature, rich in tint 
last mysterious ceremony of the church. The | Cheek and eye = 
shoulders of Salvator were laid bare, and supply ¢ 
anointed with the consecrated oil; some} Of Poo 2: differin 
prayed fervently, others wept, and all even 
still hoped; but the taper which the Doctor wool, [act, Eugenia 
Catanni held to the lips of Salvator, while the | White and thick, meanwhile not humbled by the 
Viaticum was administered, burned brigh a 
and steadily! Life’s last sigh had pra becin. 2 y 1 avoid the 
as religion performed her last rite. 


me to consent ding rest 
‘* Between that luminous and soul-breath-| With sock on slipper’d foot, rejectld tes taker 
ing form of genius and the clod of the valley, 
there was now no difference; and the ‘ end while § 
and object’ of man’s brief existence was now | Eugenia with a seraph’s smile, wits from my 
ry pou mary in me Be while yet all young | 4 ormenthr and while descant on duties of the 
and ardent, had viewed the bitter perspec-| _.. [#Y f teu clock. & 
tive of humanity with a philosophic eye, and Blicits warmth of piety, the antiqut 4 me 
pronounced even on the bosom of pldaedes; Upright placed, grocisiane Sanchar Rash 
‘ son 
Nasci peena—Vita labor—Necesse mori. upon the sensitive poet ; he dreams of her on 
Having rather transgressed our bounds, we 
can only add, that his School produce - - Eugenia meets me as the parlour 
worthy follower, and that many of bis best 
pictures afe in England. 


(not impressive ; 
ear, passing but 


Nevertheless, the curate returns from the 


ceptionis an exquisitely ee e 
The matron now, by age made peevish, in shrill 


ispatch’ returas, beari 
eg * 'Twhick 


and of yarious hue, from 
The good dame makes selection of the lamb’s 


Dries with care, the feet in tender napkin ; vain 


Service ; with sweet solicitude of look, she wins 


The text and sermons, critic employs the time 
while sweet [soul 


corner 


This Eugenia makes the tender impression 
poppy pillow, and in the morning he confesses 


Neat with care of industry, the offspring feceives 
my tread, and [licitous 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Eugenia, or Early Scenes in Cumberland. By 


ep 'severic, Roba suddenly left Marshall. 12m0. pp. 59. New York 1828. ber of 


the room, and shit himself up alone in his 
study. There in silence, and in unbroken 
solitide, he remaified for two days, holding 
no Communication With his wife, his son, or 
his most intimate friends ; and when at last 
their tears and lamentations drew him forth, 
he was no longer recognizable. Shrunk, feeble, 


attenuated, almost speechless, hé sunk on his | writer tries to propitiate, though, as he s 
pish 


he “‘ sees his curled lip and 


= | Now advancing, with a kiss ] meet the group so- 
To seal the morning salutation ; her last of all 

With eye that tells some little choice, yet holy 

Is the proffer’d gift, no passion Wakes the slum- 


The blood unruly. But still she hangs & ni t 


We lately reviewed an American Novel, ver a ema s tae ee oe 

and on the 24th ult. an American Play ; from| Extremes of love, or hate no medium regulates. 

a later importation we are favoured, inter Implacable, her hate all rage compared is mimie, 
ia, an Ametican Poem. It is 


80 
Major Sydenham, whom the | In love when fixed, she still loves on, or ius 
ys, Dies. The steaming kettle onthe trevet stands, - - 


! The transition from the fine distinctions of 
so that pishes on the other side of the Atlantic | the female heart to the steaming kettle, is 
must be of a more visible quality than they 


simple, but beautiful im its simplicity; and 


from the kettle the author again returns to Eu+ 

The verse itself boasts of so much novelty, genia very lovingly if not very matically. 

- | that we are not sure how we onght to class it. o enfin’ 

It is, perhaps, the classical of 
couptet show 





ew York thin the cot, by dam t of the 
ce wn Meleing stow, Yebeale Wide eayeelt aches 
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The | of the hour, by.reading proseor: . 
Verse, our ies. each stamps, 
CT peg ogo 


ith love allied, *tis truly said where sexes 
Differ. 


And so ends the first part. In the second, 
the soars to a. higher flight, and afier 
lauding Napoleon, Bertrand and his wife, &c. 

us that the rock. of St. Helena will 


assures us 

be immortal; and adds— 

Wing i of Ea 
juest ’ 

wae tig of the ou minion 


: thitik’st thou to share corrival ho- 





tendant npon wealth : 





bly receive, anti be fives in their. memory } wasasked tobe more particular: To which he 
constantly. The rich man is full of cares and| answered, ‘That they (the people of. this 
anxieties ; the poor man has little or nothing | place) were not fighting characters.’ At which 
to care about, and his unfettered mind is free 

to expatiate over all the regions of imagina- 
tion. In fine, every thing is ‘to be said in| that we might see the battle 
praise of poverty ; or’as our author states,| going any farther, for he would fight either 
its “ stings are so many stimulii to excellence | one of us singly. In this mood we left him; 
in the arts of life.” In verse he contrasts its} and changing the inquiry to an honest farmer 
delights still. more forcibly with the ills at-|on horseback, addressed him by the milder 


our party n a laugh ; this.the man mis- 
taking, as if personally intended, declared 
without 


salutation, of ‘my friend.’—‘ Oh!’ said he, 


Now, round the festive board the gorging throng | ‘ we liave forgotten all about such things now, 


Vain thy hope. -"- - [nours, | Give scope to wine, and brandy, smut and song, | and it is best not to bring up the,gubject, but 
But we love better to trace the hero of the ae Sia ood aad pene iat while, |try to be neighbours; we are all peaceable 


N 
song (his own song) in the progress of his Ant 


amour : ‘ 
-.- + The softness of the air invites our 


Rove, with Sattin Pelise that close drawn around, | But what:the fli 


Displays the Symmetry of form it clasps, and 


aaa | Bonnet trimmed with gaily coloured |'To 


We presume that the manners and enjoy- | and took the course which to ourselves seemed 
ments of the aristocracy in Mr. Southwick’s| most likely to lead to the grounds.—We had 


‘Tied beneath a chin Italian—she claims my 
Arm cron fields of early springing herbage, 
We trip ‘till q 


sons of Pride, how little do ye know, 
Froni Poverty what high-born pleasures flow! 
In sensual, gormandising scenes ye live— 
joys that-these can give, 
Compar’d with,such as. Poverty reveals 

who glory in her scanty meals. -.- - 


on this side.” From the disposition of the 
man, it appeared that he spoke as he thonght; 
and wishing to tarn the conversation, began 
to inquire where we were from? Such parley 
not exactly corresponding to our wishes, we 
broke off from this sturdy son.of Cincinnatus, 


i ife: not time t ch, but them ata distance. 
wickened pace euffores all the face pe) ig are here drawn from thelife; and me to reach, but saw ata distance 


Nature’s rouge. = - - [with 
Among other sights they see the village 
school, of which the i a 
‘ - -.- © - From Scotia he, 
he fs pn porsiveny reigns, her ep ew, 
0 less pedantic; a race, and provident 
They live where others > tang ae 


.But we can, pause no longer, for the de- 
nouement, which is worthy of the American 
Pindar : ‘ 


-- +--+ = Too distant 
‘To await approval of my friends, Atlantic - 
a ety Pa and hastening, proud of alliance 
. form’ 


’d by 
Love, the day’s appointed... ‘The morn arrives 
Array’d'in ily frock, semblance of innocence, x 


My bridejelect appears ; and now the bridal 
Party join; 1 the blushing virgin to the altar. 


And now the gratulation of the crowd alarms 
yy ey who seeks upon my bosom shelter. 
A band of rural ths with rural flutes, 
While the old Fiddler aids, on wooden 
Leg, to onize their strains, as coupled 

In In, we seek in open air 

Where tables spread with simple stores innoxious, 
luvite the groupe increasing, as more distant 
Neighbours reach the revels late, with mirth 
And wine enliven’d, the hours 

‘Till night descends, and, hastening with 
Engenia to the Cottage deck’d wit 
Evergreens, kneeling at the Grandam’s feet, 
She yields a benison—and ##*¢## 


‘We cannot follow the poet in his warmth 
beyond his stars ; and have only to congratu- 
late him on his happiness in Carolina, where 
with Eugenia he 

"Mahe Ss oe asks no pageant to 
Amuse the eye, no galla rout or soirie, 
Nor even the drama. 

Is not he himself a farce? 





The Pleasures of Poverty. By Solomon South- 
wick.  8vo. pp. 80. Albany 1823. John- 


son, jun. 
Tue Pleasures of Poverty is a good subject, 
but Mr. Southwick has not done it justice. 
He wants the enthusiasm and true love for 
his theme, without which no writer cut 
ever be great. One genuinely inspired, 
for example, would set out with a brilliant 
eulogium upon Poverty. The poor man is 
not cheated, he is not spoilt by flatterers 
he is not bronght to.the. grave painfully and 

rematurely: through indulgence in luxury. 
Meche are neglected the world,— 
the poor man. never: his door is besie 


traly i 


say nothing of the originality of the lines 


Maro. 





of Mr. 
distressing tu humanity. 


has not been materially benefited. 
has become less active, his body enfeebled, 
and his cabin. the receptacle of sloth and 


an Indian emerging from an uncivilized state, 
without sinking in the scale of being.” 


“ perched on a blasted pine, two eagles sat, 
as if portending that these domains, one day 
seceding from the British crown, would rally. 
under the banner of that nation, which has 


in soricalare end in.commerce.”!!! 
e shall add but one quotation more, on 
account of its being characteristic. 


would remain an heyr. Seven of our com- 
pany, of whom I was one, made up our minds 


of the little bay, and through part of this 
hill, when it was suggested that we ought to 


make some inquiries. ¢ 
a townsman, we desired him to show us the 





by many more visiters than he can possi- 


to some of our party, and the map moving on, 





A Summer Month, or pee y ome hd a Visit to 
the Falls of Niagara and the Lakes. 12mo. h t till 
pp. 250. Philadelphia 1828: “Carey & Lea. |°"" cought. 0 leek from: the. ether, $01 ane, 


filthiness. Scarcely an instance is known of 


it be so, the joys of scanty meals must | Not having perfectly satisfied our curiosity, 
be preferable to those of refined society. We | and wishing to be more certain, on returning 


;| We met a party of young ladies,,and sv be- 


but as, like the rest of the. poem, they are}lieved ourselves now under fairer prospects 
nearly all mere paraphrases of remembered | Of success. One of our number politely ac- 
scraps, we think we may be excused from}costed them with the same question which 
going farther with this second Trans-atlantic| had been put on the two former occasions, 


It was prefaced with an air of good humour, 
which told that the inquirer really felt a soli- 
citude. The damsels, with wistful tenderness, 


more bold than the, rest, came out with a— 


We have in this litt¥e work a Very slight but|‘Sir! you are not, in the rgad, Sir!’ Not in 

rather pleasing and apparently an unbiassed | the road to the,battle grounds? repeated our 

view_of what struck the writer (a Mr. Dalton|spokesman._ ‘ No, Sir; indeed you are. not, 

we believe) on the tour designated in his title- Six? Finding onsksteck, 

page. Ag it is well to hear the opinion of a 

native on the matters which were. presented| continued. pointing towards the direction ’in 

for remark, we shall transcribe a few passages{ which Sneed 

relating to different subjects, and illustrative | or that, the right way?’ To which they said, 
5s style and way of thinking. At a/‘That is best known to yourselves, and how 

Mohawk Indian village, the reflections are | should we know any more?’ With which they 


third time, and the laugh turning upon ns, he 
been walking ; ‘Is this’then, 


left us, observing, that ‘ we had better go on 


“‘ The condition of the half-civilized Indian board and mind our own business.’ ” 
His mind 





Sketches of India. Written by an Officer. 8vo. 
Longman & Co. “New Edition. 


WE seldom recur to new editions of books to which we 
have paid the due tribute on their first appearance ; but 
the- nt publication contains Addenda sowell worthy 


On the Canada side. of the Niagara, | of the popalarity of, the Author of the “ 
e 


of th ninsula,” &c. that we are bee a to become 
again his debtor. The following delightful paper is en- 
titled The Feast, and will, we are sure, be read with 
.| great interest. : i ‘ ? 

* One of the greatest Hindoo festivals in 


adopted this soaring bird as the. emblem of} the Carnatic is held annually at Conjeveram. 
her glory. America may be said to possess| It is called the Garudastavum, and celebrates 
the comprehensive grasp, and penetrating eye | the descent of the god Vishnu upon earth. 
of the eagle; and continues with youthful|For ten successive days a small, holy, and 
vigour to make advances in improvements,—| ancient image of the god is either borne in 


trinmphal procession among his delighted 
followers, or exposed to their adoring gaze 
in the courts of histemple. . For ten days the 


“On arriving at Plattsburgh it was inti-|streets are thronged with Brahmins. and 
mated by our captain, that the steam-boat | fakirs, pilgrims from afar, and 


nts from 
the neighbourhood. Nothing is heard but 
the frenzied shout of the exulting fanatic, or 


to visit the town, and go in search of the bat-| the song of the merry idler, whom the season 
tle grounds. We proceeded along the margin | of holiday sets loose from his wonted toil. 


“JI chanced to be stationed within a few 


neatly situated place, on the declivity.of a| miles of Conjeveram at the period of this fes- 


tival, in Jane 1822, and I went over to enjoy 


Accordingly accosting| the scene. It was at the second hour after 


midnight that I mounted my horse, and rode 


battle grounds. He observed, ‘ they are over| forth alone. There had been rain in the night; 
ged | there ;” but this ‘reply not. being satisfactory 


the moon was still np; and all around, and- 
{on my path, whether tree or shrub, grass, or 





$, completely foiled a: 
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——————————SEE ee 
’ gravel-sand, or pool of water, was glistening 


and silvery. 


“My heart beat happily as I looked about 
‘me, and though alone, [ felt not lonely; no; 
not even wheh the moon set, and left me in 
darkness. The 6ld world was present to my 
imagination; I was on my way to gaze on 
a’scene familiar to those nations whose his- 
tory and fate are recorded in the sacred page 
of the Old Testament,—a scene only to be 


now viewed among the idolaters of India. 


‘* As TI’ approached the town, I entered 
upon the'thore public road, and found num- 
bers of native peasants iti groupes of families, 
some with burthens on their heads; others 
with children in their arms, or on their hips ;* 
6f leading those who could run alone; some 
aged, and bending to their tall staves; all 
pressing on with a noiseless foot-fall, and that 
silent heart-throbbing eagerness with which, 
in all countries, we hasten to a high place of 


public and solemn assembly. 


** My guide led me to the choultry whither 
tle procession was to come, instead of to 
the ‘gate of the pagoda, whence it first issues; 
86 that IT lost the moment when, with the 
break of day, the ‘doors of the teniple are 
thrown open, and the breathless multitude 
behold, and bow before their god ; light the 
incense. on their small censers; and break 
and pour out the mifk of their cocoa nuts; 
and send np those maddening cries with 
which they hail the revered image glorified, 

believe it to be, by a present deity. 
ected by the sound of the tumult, and 
the hurried movement of the crowds, I soon 
It was led by 
one of theit wandéring saints, a hale old man, 
with a flowing white béard, robes’ of deep 
salm6a colour, and a turban of thé same, but 
high and mithricin form. He brandished in 
his right hand a ‘staff with an itén head, in 
shape like the sceptre of Vishnu ;‘and he sanz 
aloud, and danced with a wild roiatory 


“Sa 


discovered’ the procession. 


motion. 


** Some twenty men followed, mounted on 


Brahminy bullocks, and beating tomtoms. 


Next four-elephants with banners, and the 
nagara or large royal drum. Long files of 
dancing girls, with yoys and flowers in their 


shining hair, came atter, linked hand in hand, 
and moving in’ measured steps to the music 
of the temple. Then the image of the god,+ 
borne on the bowed neck of Ganida,t with 
attendant Brahmins, and the umbrella § and 
chowrie § of sovereignty. All these were 
carried cn a vast platform raised far above 
the heads of ‘the crowd. A throng of offi- 
ciating Brahmins, with their peculiar com- 
plexion and shaven crowns, closed the pro- 
cession ; and their chant, now loud and nasal, 
now deep and musically so, reminded me 
strongly of the convents and cloisters of the 
far West. 

“ But why does such a thought intrude? 
Look around on the dark multitude—mark 
their dress and ornaments—look at those 
‘round tires like the moon’ on the heads of the 
women—observe those fakirs, ‘the one with 
the iron rods forced through his skin all fes- 
tered and bloody, the other suspended from 
the branch of that tree, his head downwards, 








“* The Indian 


mother i i 
her child astride often, indeed generally, carries 


that or " on her hip, which she protrudes. for 
The image of Vishnu was small, adorned 
with jewels most richly, and clothed with brocade.?? 


“ ¢ The Ganida is represented by the figure of a 
po pt life, with the head of a eagle Othe whole of 


“ ¢'The well-known emblems of Indian royalty.” 





in scorn, but in pity. 

- - - - *Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might 1, standing on some pleasant lee, 
Havegl 


in heart a sceptic. . 


table soon after nine to meet the night-pro 
cession. 


glittering figure of Hanuman; the monkey: 


tive merchant, seated on 


mass filled the’streets. I was much delighte 


to the blue clondless vault of heaven, and to 
the golden stars, and, as I gazed upon the 


wy spirits was reproved and repressed. 
“We accompanied the procession to the 
Muntipum,* afd saw the nautch girls dance 
before the god. They were none of them re- 
markable for beauty, but the dress, and the 
measured step, and movement of the arms, 
cannot be viewed with indifference by any 
one for whom historical or poetical associa- 
tions have charms. 


Vishnu borne ona huge coiled serpent of gilt 
metal, with a spreading hood, and seven 
heads ef silver, over-arching and canopying 
the god, and it trembled as it moved. 

“T afterwards rode home, but returned to 
witness the Rutt Jatra. The night before, a 
curious ceremony takes place: the Vishnu- 
vites carry their god on a huge gilt elephant 
to insult the temple and the followers of Siva. 
This has been customary for centuries, and 
was’ once a constant cause of tumult and 
bloodshed. Now there is a particular pillar 
to which they may go: a servant of the com- 
pany is always present, and it ends, if not in 
humour, at least harmlessly. I saw this 
olly : their expression of contempt is not dif- 
ferent from that adepted by common consent 


and a fire under it, and a third near them, his 
head buried under a heap of earth, and his 
naked and disgusting body protraded on your 
path. Come here to the idol-maker’s stall : 
what will you carry back, poor travel-worn 
pilgrim, to your distant cottage? Here are 
all your gods—all their symbols—all the little 
vessels for sacrifice. Nay, I smile not on you 


impses which might make me less forlorn ;’ 
than walk this world in name a, Christian, but 


** We dined, a large party of us, with Mr. C. 
the acting collector and magistrate, on the 
evening of this day, at his temporary bunga- 
low in the town, and were sutimoned from 


The order of it was like that of the 
morning, but now Vishnu rode upon a gilt and 


god ; the platform was lighted up, hundreds 
of the attendants were bearing torches, and 
about fifty men carried large tresuls, whose 
trident heads were allflame: they were firing 
off rockets ‘on all sides, and just after we 
came out, the procession halted. A large 
space was cleared; there was a good show of 
fire-works ; and two immense colossal figures 
of pasteboard, well dressed, and admirably 
managed, danced to the loudly laughing 
crowds; and-here in the midst of this multi- 
tude were a dozen of us, pale Europeans, a 
rajah and two of his sons, and a wealthy na- 
glish arm-chairs. 
I shall never forget the scené; I had feared 
that the moon would spoil the effect of the 
lights and fire-works, but no ; there was much 
shiphureous bine in the fire-works, ‘and the 
flaring blaze of the torches gave to the leavés 
of the tall cocoa-trées; which line the streets, 
a metallic brilliancy : on many of them were 
elusters of Indian boys, every house-top, 
every broken wall, was covered with groupes, 
thronging as bees swarm, and a dense ae 


with the picture, yet I did, at times, look up 


moon shining in calm majesty, the tumult of 


‘The next morning I'saw the image of 


== 
into all pantomimes, whether Dutch, Italian, 
or English. The god and the elephant turn 
their rumps towards the front of Siva’s tem- 
ple, and are thrice propelled to the permitted 
point with the shout and the gesture of in- 
sult ; some of the Vishnuvites appeared uite 
mad, they leaped on each other’s shoulders, 
shook their large torches, and sang defiance. 
“It was at day-break on the following 
morning that I saw the Rutt in motion, and 
certainly it is a sight for the traveller: the 
platform of this car or temple is five and 
thirty feet from the ground, and the tapestried 
canopy and its supporters and decorations 
five and thirty feet higher; it is capable of 
containing twenty or thirty Brahmins ; the 
whole is solid, strong, curiously carved, and 
heavy ; the wheels are ten feet in diameter, 
solid, and of enormous thickness. Fourcubles, 
one hundred yards in length, are attached to 
it, and with shoulders under, or hands on 
these cables, there are not less than 
two thousand labourers engaged in drawing 
it along. On ‘it moves, high above the up- 
lifted faces of the crowded worshippers ;+ 
these press to come near, throw up (with 
money) an offering of cocoa-nuts ; the at- 
tendant Brahmins break and present them 
to the god, and cast them down again, thus 
consecrated, to the wretched, yet glad devotee, 
who shares them with the ily he brought 
up to the feast, and with which he has to 
retrace the long and weary way to his native 
village. 
«This Rutt is dragged through the princi- 
pal streets, and on its return, when it arrives 
within about a hundred yards.of the spot 
where it.is to be drawn up, there is a shout 
‘and a yell, the movement.is more,rapid, and 
fearfully it towers and totters along: till its 
ponderous wheels are again bedded in their 
resting place. . 
‘“¢ During the whole of this scene, numbers 
of young Brahmins, armed with thongs of the 
deer,} are leaping about in the crowd, striking 
now those who drag the car, now, those who 
press upon their path, and you may, observe 
wealthy and well-dressed men come and just 
put their hand over to touch the rope, and 
claim the merit of having dragged the car. 
The women hold up their little children above 
their heads, and every sight and sound speak 
tumultuous joy. But let us pause, the crowds 
are dispersing:—Who are those twenty or 
thirty poor men covered with sweat and 
dust, looking toil-worn and hungry, and now 
salaaming with fear to that stern Brahmin ? 
They are village coolies, who were pressed 
and driven in to drag the car of Vishnu, the 
lowest of whose followers would spurn them 
from his path. 
“ And here, come inte this tope ; and down 
to the edge of thistank ; look at these groupes 
of poor families with their small and insufficient 
ortions of cold rice. They are not acknow- 
edged, even by the Soodras, but they wear the 
mark of Vishnu ; class themselves among his 
humble followers ; have come up to the feast, 
to worship, and make the offering of their 
little all; and will now go home, and practise 
the most painful economy for a year to come. 
Now enter the courts of this temple ; here all 
is feasting and smiles; these groupes of sleek 
fat men are officiating Brahmins, who are par- 
taking of an entertainment provided for them 
by that black Hindoo merchant of the Bhyse 
cast, witli diamonds in his ears, and cunning 





“ + Here the devotees do not throw themselves under 
it.’ 








% * Small Temple of Rest.” ~ 





the car, as at J 
The skin of 


gernan 
ie deey is not considered as polluting.” 








yt appeal » Madras for 
<<Gugh fy an Indian festival pictori 
sketched: it were a long, 
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and herd of petty oppressors; a 
y, I say, but I mean it not unfeelingly : 
the word tragedy I reserye for higher and 
serious considerations, for can there be 


more 

a deeper or more awful one, or one more 
afflicting to the heart of the believing Chris- 
tian, than to look upon these millions, feeding 
on ashes, their deceived hearts turning them 
aside, holding faat a lie in their right hands, 
and seeing not the cup of astonj nt and 





























desolation prepared for them?” 
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A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French Transiati ich occur in 














England ; andaiso in the Notes of the Editions 
Christian, Archbold, and Williams. By 
+ W. Jones, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 250. 
London 1828. C. Reader. 

Amone the standard works in English litera- 
ture, few have merited and acquired a higher 
degree of celebrity than that to which the 
present little manual is designed to serve as 
‘ am appendage. Every British subject who 
has been liberally educated, steadfastly pur- 
ses, on arriving at man's estate, to study 
skstone’s Commentaries ; but we appre- 
hend that laudable resolution is carried 
into full in very few instances, and the 
book, like many others of primary utility, is 
pet yar about than read. Without examin- 
ng : i 
signed for this neglect, we may on the present 
oceasion observe, that one great dbstacle toa 
regular and advantageous perusal of the work 
is the frequent recurrence of extracts, in 
neste eosin bd lore or otal + Amal 
8, early writérs on jurispru- 

dence, which the author has es ak 
illustrations, and has forborne to translate, in 
deference to the presumed qualifications of 
those for whose instruction the Commenta- 
ries were, in the first instance, chiefly in- 
ye Hence it is B rinpans difficalt for 
great mojority of lay readers, who are 
anxious to participate in the advantages de- 
rivable from-this Inminous exposition of the 
principles of British jurisprudence, to ascer- 
tain the meaning of many important passages 
without the aid of lexicographical authorities, 
that are now become scarce; and they are 
obliged either to content themselves with an 
ene and often erroneous estimate of the 
au 8 arguments, or wholly to abandon the 
perusal of them. 
To such persons the volume before us will 
afford a timely and most acceptable relief. 
By presenting a full, clear, and satisfactory 
interpretation of the passages in question, it 
will enable the reader at once to perceive 
their connexion with the reasonings and 




























































































































































































































































































rused or occasion- 


with the except of thos 

exception @ passages which 
have been interpreted by the anther or his 
editors, all the quotations and phrases in 


foreign ages are translated in the ord 
of hype ate alg a reference being oad 


fixed to tach, correspanding with 























the marginal 
e volume in which they occur. 


Fay sre 
y are divided into four parts, which may 
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of remove; and to those who have been able to 


| incidentally, if net directly, teach the worst 





either be attached separately to their respec- 
tive volumes, or retained in their present col- 
lective form, . The latter alternative appears 
decidedly preferable, as it enables the reader 
ie ag his study with the explanations open 
before him; while, in the former case, it 
would be necessary for him to undergo the 
trouble and interruption of turning to the end 
of the book for every explanation required. 
All the original passages are copied into the 
volume ; and hence the reader may not only: 
very readily advert to any of them, but also 
satisfy himself concerning the accuracy of the 
translations respectively subjoined. 

From this brief account, the utility of the 
work must, we think, be clearly apparent. 
It will. probably induce many persons to enter 
upon the perusal of the Commentaries, who 
have hitherto been deterred by an apprelien- 
sion of the difficulties which it is intended to 


acquire but a vague and imperfect knowledge 
of that estimable work, it will afford a power- 
ful incitement to the renewal of their studies 
a. the certainty of a more satisfactory 
result, 





A Week’s Amusément ; translated from the 
French of M, L. Nicloux. By A.W. Barnes. 
12mo. pp. 216, London 1823. C. Chapple. 

WE trust that our cordial approbation of this 

simple little volume will recommend it to 

many of our readers who are interested in 
the education of youth, and feel the strong 
necessity of forming the mind upon sopnd 
principles. The six Tales of which it,con- 
sists, are very pleasant, and inculcate ip an 
agreeable, thongh sui and impressive 
way, lessons of conduct ahd virtue which 
cannot be learnt too soon. Nor is it so easy 

a matter as is commonly imagined, to write 

works .of this class. We know very few 

beoks purporting to be produced for the 
moral instraction of the young, which do not 


of yices. The main story, it is true, and the 
reflections fencrally, point right; but from 
the want of a fine and clear perception of 
human nature in its innumerable bearings, 
we seldom observe a consistency in the minor 
parts, which, however, ought all to tend to 
the same direction with the leading illnstra- 
tion. Our meaning may be more fully ex- 
plained by the only slight error of the kind 
which we can detect in the present publica- 
tion. Ina piece calculated to show that beauty 
withont intelligence is inferior to homeliness 
combined with information, the Beanty (Hen- 
rietta) at first. captivates the hero, but he 
discovers her ignorance, and in the end 
espouses the cultivated, though plain, Louisa, 
Henrietta has sung Viv’ Enrico divinely, and 
the lover says— 

+> >  ©Mademoiselle d’Elmar, really you 
sing with an expression that is surprising; 
and I clearly perceive that you are the de- 
voted friend of our hero. Ah!—but the 
misfortunes of that unhappy prince would 
have been alleviated if he had had the sweet 
melody of your voice to accompany him in 
his exile!’ 

Henrietta was aware that what the 
Count had said, was intended to compliment 
her, but she would willingly have passed it 
over; she never had been fond of history, 
had never studied it, and consequently was 
little desirous of having an historical subject 
brought forward in conversation, She only 






‘¢¢Tel] me, 1 pray," rejoined.the Count, 
‘which of the great actions performed by 
our Henry ‘has the glory of your admira- 
tion?’ Henrietta’s face was covered with 
blushes—what reply could she make? She 
was not acquainted with a single trait of his 
character, and began to feel herself in a very 
awkward situation; but, Louisa perceiving 
it, rose, and taking part in the conversation, 
said, ‘I believe that I know sufficiently my 
cousin’s sentiments to assert for her, that 
Henry is her favourite hero ; for when at the 
head of his victorious army, atthe time he 
was laying seige to Paris, he not only knew 
how to forgive, but even to relieve the <dis- 
tresses of the people ; not as an enemy, but 
as a friend, and an ally,’ ” 

Now the mistake in this is, that Louisa, to 
cover her friend’s confusion, is made to tell 
an amiable lie ; and yet the impropriety and 
danger of amiable lying might serve as well 
as any other subject ‘‘ to point a moral, and 
adorn a tale,” 

But we do not adduce this example in 
censure of ** A Week’s Amusement”; which 
is as proper a book, to be put into the 
hands of children from six years of age to 
sixteen, as any recent publication of the elass 
which has issued from the press, Indeed, 
we think so well of it,. that we will in ex- 
emplification quote one of the Tales; not as 
being the best, but, from its shortness, the 
most eligible for ~ pages. 

“c 


e858. 

“ One fine Spring morning a butterfly en- 
tered a room, and settled itself upon a perce- 
lain vase, that stood near the chimney-piece. 

“<*Oh, what a beautiful butterfly!’ ex- 
claimed Helena de Stainville, ‘ I must catch 
it’—she ran with eagerness to seize the in- 
sect, it flew away ; in attempting to stop its 
flight her hand struck the yase, it fell on the 
ground, and was broken into a thousand 

eces. 

‘¢ ¢ What have I done!” cried the fright- 
ened Helena, § how could I be so rash!’ 
Some one knocked at the door; it was her 
mother. 

‘¢ She was collecting the pieces together at 
the moment her mother entered the room. 
‘ What are you doing?’ Madame de Stain- 
ville asked, seeing Helena kneeling upon the 
carpet; ‘ What is that amuses. you so, my 
dear?’ Helena roseslowly, and witha mourn- 
fal look shewed the fragments she held in 
her hand, and said, ‘ My dear mamma, in my 
eagerness to catch a beautiful butterfly which 
had settled upon the vase, I upset it, and an- 
fortunately it fell down and was broken, as 
you perceive.’ f 

«© What a pity,’ said Madame de Stain- 
ville. ‘That beautiful vase, which I have 
had for so many years. Helena! Helena! 
you are more childish than ever, you have 
arrived at an age to knew better; when shall 
I see the day when you will.reform?’ 

« ¢Oh soon, my dear mamma,’ replied she, 
throwing her arnis round Madame de Stain- 
ville’s neck ; ‘ the vase will be a lesson to me 
for the future ; you shall not have cause to 
complain of me again, I promise you. 

“* Then I will accept your p se, and say 
nothing more about it,’ rejoined her mother ; 
‘give me the broken pieces, that I may put 
them away, and let us think no more of this 
misfortune. Put on your cloak, and go and 
call your brother, that he may mapennene o* 
for fom going to pay a visit to Madaime Van 
Venorson.’ 





smiled and thanked him, 


* Helena went to do as she was directed, 
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and having found her brother, they set out|into a fit of langhter, and exclaimed, ‘ There, | nearly broken, contemplated the ruin of her 
now how well you swing!’ own and children’s fortunes, 
“¢Oh! do not laugh,’ scfeamed poor} ‘Oh! my God!’ exclaimed, ages vad 
i mste i Augustus, ‘ Oh! «my arm 
pers Tesh oot deababacd tir Kinnt tost ee What is the vattert® she asked, in the gether, ‘it is I who am the unhappy cause 
saw a ‘coming towards them ; the boat-| greatest agitation; ‘are you ill, my dear of this dreadfal apectacte 3 [ left a candle by 
men cried, Stoop down, stoop down. Helena | brother?’ é 
“Do not be alarmed,’ he replied, ‘ only s 
matter; the rope caught her under the arms, assist me to get up—I fear my arm is out of | of 2m Breen npg hy yo tah mE 
and instantly she was precipitated into the joint. Out of joint 1? bolt, upon the ears of Madame de Stainville, 
“I am afraid so, but do not make yourself who, Vm. drag eyes towards heaven, said, 
uneasy, perhaps I may be mistaken. : é 
‘“ A a ly A justness of thy decree; if I had watched 
ioe dha ph eyeoryle 2d saga up, hat over and Seeeenhy cacronved in her infancy, r 
“<¢ Call the servant,’ said he, ‘ but do not 
make any noise; let us hope, after.all, it is 
only a little bruise.’ : 
“‘ Helena went to seek for theservant, and} ‘May the fate of Matilda de Stainville 
having found him, they returned and assisted | and her daughter, be an example for pos- 
Augustus to rise; the pain he felt, particu-|terity. A single imprudence will destroy the 
larly in his arm, prevented him from walking | effects of years of care; a single vice, a 
steadily, but at length they succeeded in con- 
ducting him into the oe A etre 
was sent for, who examined the arm. 8 RRESPOND 
there any danger ?” asked Helena, with a re FROM PARS. eaon. 
trembling voice, addressing herself to the 
surgeon ; who shook his head and answered, 
‘The arm is out of joint, but let us hope for 
the best.’ ‘Oh! unhappy: girl that I am,’ 
cried Helena, ‘Oh my poor brother, to what 
at length has'this cruel inconsiderateness of 
mine brought you!’ 
* Augustus was undressed and put to bed. 
“It was impossible to conceal the eyent| of the value of 1500 franes, to a M.Denain. 
from Madame de Stainville, who soon heard This M, Denain, the happy. proprietor of the 
of it. ‘Alas,’ she exclaimed, ‘there is no| Valuable prize, had never been heard of; and 
happiness forme. Helena’srashness of tem-| certainly his Poem, though as it should seem 
per destroys all my hopes; this is not what I | the best of those written on the subject, will 
anticipated from her in her infancy.’ not give him much celebrity. But it now 


to ay their visit. 
‘When arrived at the borders of the 


boat. They had not proceeded far before they 
rose from her seat, to see what was the 


water. “Oh! my poor girl,’ screamed her 
mother,—Anugustus plunged in the river, and 
succeeded in catching hold of her cloak—he 
swam with her for ‘about a minute, but his 
strength was failing fast, and both would 
have ‘been drownhéd had not the bargemen 
came to their assistance. They threw a cord 
to Augustus, which he laid hold of with one 
hand, keeping his sister tight with the other, 
until they were drawn on shore, where they 
were received in the arms of the men, 
Helena pale and frightened, Augustus weak 
and exhausted. ‘They are saved! they are 
saved !’ cried. Madame de Stainville, sink- 
ing on her knees and elasping her hands ; 
* Almighty God, I thank thee.” 


* As soon as she had recovered from her 
agitation, she begged the bargemen to see 
if they could find a sledge; they hastened to 
comply with her request, and soon returned 
with one; the children were put into it, and 
they made the best of their way home : when 
they arrived there, Madame de Stainville 
ordered a warm béd to be prepared, into 
which Helena and her brother were put, and 
happily they soon recovered. 

‘* As soon as she could collect her spirits 
sufficiently, she called her danghter to her 
and said, ‘ My Helena, I trust that you now 
see the danger to, which this apparentl 
simple want of consideration will lead, It 
was by the greatest miracle that your life 
was preserved to-day, and if it had not been 
for your brother, you would certainly have 
perished ; or rather if it had not been for the 
infinite goodness of Providence, both of you 
would haye been lost to me for ever. I in- 
treat yon, before it is too late, to correct your- 
self, and not cause our mutual misery.’ 
Helena sighed.—‘ Do not be sad, my dear,’ 
said her mother, tenderly, ‘but remember 
what has passed, and apply it to your adyan- 
tage.’ Helena kissed: her mother, it was the 
only answer she could make. ‘I understand 
you, my dear, that will suffice ; go and play 
with your brother,’ 

“Helena quitted the chamber, and went to 
find Augustus, who was in the garden. ‘I 
feel very melancholy, (said she to him,) and 
am come to divert myself with you; in what 
manner shall we amuse ourselves? ’ 


“*T am spreading this rose-tree against 
the wall,’ replied Augustus ; ‘ butif you wish, 
f will resign it to you ; shew me your taste, 
it is in good condition.” Augustus left the 
rose-tree and commenced swinging. Helena 
was very busy, pruning the branches, until she 
thought she had formed it into a good shape. 
‘ Oh I have made it so pretty,’ she exclaimed, 
‘come and look.’ Augustus, who was swing- 
ing with all his force, did not hear what she 
said. ‘Come and see how prettily I have 
arranged it,"--Au stus still remained swing- 
ing: ‘Oh! the jéalous boy, he will not ad- 
mire what I have been doing: I will swing 
him, that I will!’ 

“She ran with the knife with which she 
had been pruning, and cut the cord—Augus- 


sadness—the sufferings: of Augustus, the | ons precisely opposed tothose of the Society 
sorrow of Helena, and the unhappiness of |0f Bonnes Letires,—that he only wrote as a 
Madame de Stainville, added to the melan- | Sort of experiment-to obtain the 1500 francs, 
choly scene. No one could be more miser- |—and that having obtained them, he has been 
able than Helena ; she now. saw the- dread- | the first to make public the mystification, and 
ful effects of her inconsiderateness, and would | to ridicule both the Poem and the Socie 
neither be consoled nor pardon herself. At| I have already mentioned to you ‘that a 
length the prospect was changed ; Augustus | certain M. Paillet de Warcey had published a 
gradually regained his health, and with it his | History of the Life and Writings of Voltaire. 
strength. The Minister. of the Interior has just: pur- 


ha and past misfortunes were forgotten, |of the public libraries and royal colleges. 
Helton relied her accustomed cheerful-|M.de Warcey represents Voltaire, you should 
ness : she had, as she thought, made a lasting | know, as a mauvais fils, mawvais frére, mauvais 
resolution for her future conduct, and her| Frangais, ami faux, ingrat, menteur, avare, 
mother resolved to celebrate the return of|and above all, as ignorant of orthography. 
tranquillity and happiness, by giving Be A paper war has been the consequence, 
entertainment to all her young friends an . e ; 
acquaintances. The wvedieg being arrived, | finished a fine picture of the Bataille d’ Hanau, 
those who were invited, assembled—the | destined for the Galerie du Duc @ Orleans. 
amusements commenced ; and by way of an| On the 18th,the Prise du Trocadero is to appear 
agreeable surprise, music was introduced, | in the Diorama; and in April, the Exhibition 
and preparations were accordingly made for | bis annuelleof French Pain will be opened, 
dancing. Suddenly a asian ne g Fes ye A large — ber ee painted from 
cries of Fire! fire! resounde rough the | scenes and even d he 
house ; every person endeavoured to getto| M.——, étudiant en droit, lately fell in love 
the door, and the greatest consternation pre- | with a young and beautiful nymph of Terpsi- 
vailed. Madame de Stainyille thought. of|chore, whose graces and charms he had con- 
nothing but the safety of her visitors and| templated on the stage. But our student was 
children—they quitted the house—the flames | not rich, and with the jolies dames de I’ Opera 
appeared, and assistance was called for ;| goldalone can render a tender passion happy. 
water was obtained, and at length, by dint| The epoch of the Carnival presented him with 
of the greatest personal exertions, the fire | the idea of an original disguise : he wrote to 
was extinguished : fortunately there were no|Madile Brocard in the character of a young 
lives lost ; but the house, money, papers, in| English Lord who had lately arrived at Paris, 
short every thing it contained, was swallowed | described in bad French his violent passion, 
by.the devouring element. and requested an early interview, One of 





tus fell on the ground ; she instantly burst 

















my arm!’ ing on her kness, and clasping her h 





























my. bed-side, and forgot to extinguish it! 
Alas ! alas! behold the direful consequences 





























‘Oh Almighty Father, I acknowledge the 

















this fault of my child, we should not now 
have experienced this sad reverse of fortune 
—thou hast punished the guilty, and I calmly 
resign myself to thy divine will!’ 





















































thousand good qualities.” 























Paris, Feb. 13, 1824. 
A curious circonstance has happened to the 
Royal Society of Bonnes Lettres: Last year 
they offered a prize for the best poem on the 
Spanish Invasion; in a solemn sitting, and 
after a long and splendid discourse by M. 
Charles Lacretelle, the learned Society ad- 
judged the prize, consisting of a gold medal 




























































































“ Several days passed away in profound | appears that the syccesstul poet holds opini- 





















































«© Madame de Stainville became once more | chased a large number of copies for the use 















































he celebrated Horace Vernet has nearly 























































































































“ Poor Madame de Stainville, with a heart |his friends, disguised as a groom in hands ; 














some livery, deliv 
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loved eae ; 
occasion. He 





























placed them on 
tation. and resistance ceased 























of rétarning’ on the morrow, if permitted 
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tragedies,) and actually 
a private theatricat w 
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treated with severity, and home 






















































































neighbours: heatd her cries; the gate was 
fast ; the nuns, instead of opening it, de- 
liberated on the rules ‘and orders of the house; 
and at. length when help arrived, it was too 
late—she was'no more! The father is over- 
whelmed ; and the brother has shown symp- 
per of derangement produced by excessive 
g ‘ ‘ 





















































ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
| MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT: 
heerve the eigsling year. . How unperceiv’d 




















Slow as come, these ch ) i 
a they lp ~ hom oa come not void 
Since our fast R 
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rt the weather has conti- 
3 approaching Spring has 

















thrown ‘her green mantle over the furred 
shoulders of retiring Winter; and, whilst the 
vegetable ‘wortd has acknowledged her in- 
fluence, aud the trees have begun to pullu- 









































ceive the visit of the riche the same | the seasons, 
evening. Ovr hero, dressed in a complete| ease. Rhe 
English drove up to the door of his be- | stated, is a disease excited rather by'a moist 
int cabriolet hired for the | than by a cold, state 
ered, and in broken French | prevails ; but the’ num 
repeated the declaration of his passion. The | plaints ‘is diminished ; pulmonary inflamma- 
mph hesitated—the young Lord pressed— tions are less frequent at this season, than.in 
belle was inexorable. The riche Anglais at | ordinary years; and the fashionable preacher 
age drew from his etseveral rouleaux, | has had little cause to complain, that the in- 
the chimney. The hesi- | tended. effect of his appeals 
ce ceased, and he was/thetic feelings of his audience has been de- 
happy- After remaiving with his amiable|feated by the unmannerly and _ reiterated 
friend some time, he withdrew, with promises |cough. The venders of drags and nostrums, 


Permission was obtained. No sooner was he|the season has proved’ most unprofitable 
gone, than Madile Brocard seized her rou-|as far a : ; 
Yeaux; but alas! cruel disappointment! in-jnot vilf of lozenges, lohochs, and oxymel; 
stead of finding them, as she expected, full of | but ‘also of camphorated spirit, the. spisit ‘of 
guineas, they contained only so many francs! | mindererus, of turpentine embrocations, and 
great bustle, occasioned by the | of other domestic remedies for chilblains; and 

appearance of a- phénoméne dramatique. A they affirm, that unless, under Providence, 
ng man, by trade a rope-maker, took it|we shall be again blessed with old English 

is head to chausser le cothurne (spout | winters, the trade, which is already over- 
formed Hamlet in| stocked, will be completely. ruined. . They 

~ Racor gp nha — re Rave, ladved, ne if t 
was : sides, applauded | complaint than the regular leech; for, if the 
withont measure, and finally decided ‘° throw : Se hae Beant 


popes ‘ and: devote himself entirely | physician has been-consoled with the extend- 

Bordeaux has been agitated by an event of|as epidemics. . ’ 
another kind;—a real tragedy. A merchant pa 
of that city writes as follows: ““M*** had 
ason‘and adaughter. Anxtéus to ensure his 
a considerable fortune, he desired his 


n 
Saughte should entera convent’; and though | twen ; Ttis*nof Jess fi 
she ‘hada horror for ‘such a life, she yea ee leew kof fh comperctivels 
sented to + a novice = _ of Car- 
ton a year’s trial she fonnd her|the disease. tepminftihg fatally are,; now 
insapportab! fo 4 f 


®, and returned to her | almost gs rareras were formerly instanées: of 

fathe “a house. She was received; and she | recove from its attack. To. what js j 
pray ey anattach: Dayoung friend, | hap ane & ‘ ted? One learaed: 
| r. s* , } 
who aspired to be her Iisband. He Feelin the bakit by naccinnting 


d became in- 
tolerable; ‘She asked perniission of her father | plan of trea’ 
to returw to: her convent, and her father was safety, that. the desertin of the hot regimen 


de "She was received by the Car-|and of stimula ie: - 
Salasethlenespert, and ‘was promised, as dn Popa mn bpm pen 


a boon, that the ceremony of the vows should |in scarlet fever. Bark and wine are now 
tole pee ‘They 2 ba be amypreshn solders administered until the -decline of the 
5 H se ear isease, r ive 
dressed »herself, and added the cover of a ts Soe Saas em 
long white veil. She walked out as if to take\ the 
the. air; and iw a moment precipitated herself 
into a well. . Natural instinct. struggled with 
despair, and she cried for deliverance. The 





late long before their time, the’human co 
stitution ha felt how me is controle 

é tds health and dis- 
le he th, ;as we formerly 





the atmosphere, still 
of catarrhal com- 





to the sympa- 


-;on the other hand, Jondly complain that 


respects. their accustomed ‘sale, 


poor souls! had more cause of 
ordinary winter diseases have been few, the 
ed appearance of scarlet fever and of measles; 
Every person above thirty years of age 
must be convinced.of the remarkable differ- 
ence, in point of virulence, between scarlet 
fever as. it now appears, and as it existed 


nor less infections, but it is comparatively 
much milder in.its symptoms; and. cases of 


isband. Her father | change prod in the habit by vaccination | fec 
to listen to the proposition ; she was | is the cause: but we believe it may, with more 


trath, bé*ascribed to the alteration im the. 
tment; and we may assert with 


ductive of more advantages in small-pox than 


strength has suffered. Instead of confining’ 
he patients in hot, unventilated rooms, coo 
air is found to be as essential in this as in 
every other form of fever; and, during the 
eruption, when the heat of the surface.is con- 
siderable, experience has proyed that nothing 
is more serviceable, and more grateful to the 
feelings of the patient, than sponging the 
body with cold or with tepid water. We 
have even seen lives saved by dashing cold 
water on the body during the height of the 
feruption;'a fact that we are the more anxe’ 
ious to make public, as we have witnessed 
the alarm which the proposal of employin 
the cold effusion has excited in parents ; an 
the reluctance with which their consent to its 
application has been wrang from them, even 
by practitioners in whom they have reposed 
the utmost confidence. 

Scarlet fever, under every circumstance, is 
highly infectious ; and the public should be 
informed, that althongh the simple variety of 
the disease, or scarlatina, in the meaning of 
the term as now employed by the unprofes- 
sional, be a complaint from which no alarm- 
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a ence is usually but. little impaired, yet 


‘with the rash, and the 


that at ee -worse| 
form of the di , is accompani 
with high fever, ulceration of the throat, and 
great prostration of strength. The two dis- 
eases are merely varieties produced py the 
same infection; and either-:may occur, accord- 
ing. to the state of habit im. the individual ex- 
posed. to its influence. When, therefore, sim- 
ple scarlatiua.ap in 4 family, the same 
precantions should be adopted, as.if scarlet 
fever: with sore throat were preset; nor 
should the uninfected be allowed to mingle 
with the diseased, eyen after the complaint 
has subsided, until. the-olt cuticle, which 
in this form of the disease. generally separates 
like a mealy powder,. be entirely. cast off. 
This separation of..the cuticle is hastened by 
immersion .in a warm bath’; and, in g¢hools 
and families, every individual who has passed 
through the disease, should use the bath. two 
or three times, before he again. associates 
with the healthy, part ef. the household. It 
has been customary to:fumigate the rooms of 
the diseased afterthey have recovered; and 
we.can recommend to our readers the follow- 
ing fumigation, which may be used even dur- 
ing the attack :— ; 

Take of common salt (which has been dried, in a 
shovel over the fire,) a= fomess —— eine. of 
jared map wali the perl together in a china 
basin; then pour over them the oil :of vitriol,..and 
place the basin in a corner of ge sick room. 

A white and somewhat suffocating smoke 
rises’ from the mixture, which is. the nitro- 
muriatic acid, , It. is produced by the oil, of 
vitriol decomposing the common salt and the 
saltpetre, and éxtricating their acids, which 
unite and fly off in the state of a visible gas. 
This compound acid is. supposed to neutral- 


at least weaken its power. ether the in- 
tion ‘be neutralized or not, we shall not 
pretend ‘to determine, but its power is cer- 
tainly’ paralyzed ‘by this fomigation, and, 
theréfore, wé'conceive that the most advan- 
tagéous methéd of ‘employing it, is to -bring 
the acid fumes in contact with the infectious 
matter as soon as it is exhaled from the body 
of the patient. Another reason which induces 
us to récommend this simple process in the 


‘sick room during the course of the disease, 


is}'that it answers almost as well as a gargle 
in cleaning the throat when ulcerated. 

We have already stated, that we do not 
mean to promote any thing like quackery by 
our reports, and, therefore, part from giv- 
ing directions for the medical treatment of 
scarlet fever. We shall only yentare to.say, 
that the’ success of the modern method of 
treating it, is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
administration of cooling medicines, with. 
purgatives, and to a strict adherence to fae 
rinaceons and vegetable food, and to weak 
acidulated fluids, and also to free admission of 
air into the chambers of the sick, in the com- 
mencement of both varieties of the disease. 
We cannot too earnestly caution ver readers 
from ‘supposing that there is any fie re~ 
medy for. scarlet fever. When the : 
abates, dropsical swellings are not 
and have been rather frequent, daring the 
last thonth, particularly nm the patients. 
have been incautiously exposed to the damp 
atmosphere which bas preyailed. These 
consequences of the disease should be com- 
bated by calomel and saline aperients, sup- 





ing effects are to be dreaded, since the fever 


porting the strength at the same time with a 
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moderate allowancé'of wine, and by mild 
‘Measles, as the disease has | 


ture, is dilated by the air in the ratio-of the 
distance to which it,is carried from the dis- 


Tae salubrity of. 
‘weaker at every 


—— 
LONGEVITY. 
England has considerably 


increased, and the mortality diminished, for 


. employ a metaphorical ex- 
ssion, is af tength rendered powerless, 
ithin a certain distance only from the sick, 
therefore, can infection act so as to commu- 
nicate the disease ; and, although some con- 
tagions may be conveyed in clothes, yet these 


severe, and in many in- 


poorer classes of the community; a circum- 
stance, however, which is to be attributed to 
the: improper ideas which still prevail among 


our ancestors did not enj 
of health and longevity 
The annual -m 


ast. The results of the \- 
ord satisfactory evidence, that 
the same degree 
we do. at pre- 
has decreased 


nearly one-third in. forty years; In .1780, 
the rate of mortality was: taken at one in 
forty ; in 1795, at one in forty-five ; im 1801, 
at one in forty-seven; in 1811, at one in 
fifty-two; and.in 1821, the results of the 
census show a mortality of one in fifty-eight. 
The limits of human life are the same now as 
formerly, and will.probably always continue 
the same, but. more persons live now to an 


advanced age than in former times,—Edin. 
Phil. Journal. 


the ignorant, with respect to the necessity of 
throwing out the eruption. For this purpose, 
the little victims of per ewe are placed in 
heated. apartme ilst s 

‘saterually administered. We 
believe that we need not take the trouble of 
convincing our readers that no plan of treat- 


it should be universal 
eruption in measles is 

gree of the fever,.and, therefore, when this 
is mild, the eruption is necessarily less vivid. 


must have been worn either by the patient 
during the disease, or by au attendant who 
has nursed him in the arms. Were it other- 
wise, medical men would be itinerant Plagues, 
conveying disease into every quarter, and, 
like the ancient Scythians, slaughtering from 
their chariots. Camphor bags, vinegar.bot- 
tles, snuff, valerian, rue, and many ether 
things, are useful in securing many persons 
from disease during the prevalence of epide- 
mics, and in their communications with others 
ill of infectious fevers, because they inspire 


rous ; but we think 
known, ‘that the 
ependent on the de- 





Porro 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


At the conclusion of a paper on the reusiek- 


Measles is,.in fact, a catarrhal fever, the 
crisis. of whicli‘is'a specific eruption, accom- 
panied with a great.tendency to inflamma- 


them with confidence from a belief in their 


able structure of the Traciiea i 
virtues; but a hearty breakfast, and a disre- aint 


e Cassowary 


of New Holland, Dr. Knox (in the same 
Journal) says, It is now, I think, made evi- 


dent, that the apteuings of the trachea in 
the Cassowary of New Holland has ‘not the 
most distant resemblance to those found in 


gard of evil effects, are decidedly more 
tion of the ‘lungs, on which account it does 


not admit of such free exposure to cold air 
as-scarlet fever or small pox. It should, in- 
deed, be treated nearly in the same manner 
as a severe catarrhal ‘cough. The 
should be confined to bed, in a room kept at 
a summer temperature, but free from cur- 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay, the 13th instant, being the fourth 
Anniversary of the Astronomical Society of 

ndon, a numerous meeting of its members 


other birds ; and that in thus diffe 
singularly and, mysteriously from the 


ring so 


gous structure of birds of the Old and New 
Continent, it fully confirms the opinions of 
some naturalists, that the living productions 
of Australasia will, when properly examined, 
be found-to_ present peculiarities 


took place at their rooms in Liacoln’s-Inn 
Fields, when the Chairman.(Mr. Cotebroake) 
proceeded to distribute the honorary rewards 
of the Society,.viz. the Society’s Gold Medal 
e, Esq. F.R.S. as a token of 
gh estimatien in which it holds his 


rents of air, and the food should be farina- 
ceous and in a fluid form. of 
requently the evil genii of sick rooms 
are to be disregarded when they ‘insist on 
giving all the warm beverages, fer if it be 
not very cold weather, the*taste of the pa- 


Olid nurses, who 


altogether 
, and-perhaps yet, for a:leng pe- 
licable, i. sa 


e inexp 


valuable invention of an Engine for calculat- 
tient may be consulted ; but such codhsellors 





ing, Mathematical and, Astronomical Tables, 


should be listened to,'when'they advise the | being the first medal awarded bythe Society. 


secituieeeuaamninaseneaee 


LEARNED SOCIETIES, E z 
RECOVERED MANUSERIPT. 


employment of purgatives. on the decline of| A similar Gold Medat to Professor Encke, 


rg in Gotha, for his intestigations 


{ Murron’s newly, 
relative to: the Comet which bears his name, 


Wik, which we 


wie SS first vo agp to the literary 
, has, as might be ex , Cheated no 
small sensation among ie tone learned. Ina 
very short time we hope to lay. before our 
readers more detailed information on: this 
subject than has yet been communicated. 
We perhaps were remiss in not 

before, the name of the gentleman whe 


them; but’ bétause ‘a natural diarrhea is al-' 
ways-the miost salutary crisis, and therefore 
should be imitated. A disquamation, or 
peeling of the skin, takes place in measles as 
wel as im scarlet fever, and until. this 

pleted, the diseased person is still capable of 
communicating infection. We are particular 
in’ mentioning this fact, because we have 
seen children who have, not had measles, 
admitted to visit others in whom the eruption 


and which led to ‘the re-discove 
1822. The Silver Medal of the 
M. Karl Rumker, for. the: re-di 
Encke’s Comet, in consequence of the above 
investigations. And a similar Silver Medal 
to M. Pons, of Paris, for the discovery of 
two Comets on the 31st May’ and 18th 
1822, and for his indefatigable assiduity in 
that department of Astronomy. 
The Chairman prefaced the presentation of 


the good fortune to discover it: Mr. Lemon 
of the State Paper Office, whose labours it 


‘J 


has well been said by a contem have 
laid under no small obligation ‘tall lovers of 


ared, from an idea that the 
disease is no’ longer infectious after the 
eruption has subsided. 

In noticing these two epidemics, we have 


each medal by a most eloquent, learned, and 
interesting address of considerable 

all of which were ‘delivered in the most 
pressive manner. They were replete with 


ws lS .hCU6€S 


the history and antiquities of their country,” 
and who on this as on many former occa- 


sions has found his researches crowned with 
success, which the most sanguine could not 
have anticipated. We stated, when we first 
announced the finding, that the situation held 
by Milton, of Latin secretary to. Cromwell, 
might account for the discovery of this manu- 
script in the State Paper Office. But we 
understand it is accounted for in a different 
manner by Mr. Lemon, who is certainly the 
best judge in a case like this, and we have, 
heard a very different solution of the riddle, 
which, however, we shall not make public till 

after further inquiry.;.It has long been 

known that some of Milton’s labours had 

been lost to the world. 

Dr. Symmons’s edition of: Milton’s Prose 

Works (1806), vol. vii. p. 600, in anote, after 

mentioning Milton’s. death om ‘the 8th Nov. 

1674, ‘tells us, “ An.Answer to a Libel on 

himself, and a System of Theology, called, 


stated the necéssity of caution in spreading 
the infection ; but it is perhaps 
cessary to assure our readers that infectious 

municated by individuals 
from the chambers of the 
siek, under ordinary circumstances. A per- 
son who is resident'in a house where scarlet 
fever, measles, or any other infectious dis- 
ease exists, is shunned, especially by our 
mothers, wives, and sisters, as if he actually 
carried the disease in his eyes, and, like the 
basilisk, could destroy with alook. As he 


information on the successive improvements 
in machinery for assisting calculation, as 
well as on Cometary Astronomy; and we are 
msequence of a motion 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. and 
by John Fuller, Esq. that he con- 
descendingly consented to their publication. 
The Council and Officers for the ensuing year 
were then chosen; after which the Society 
adjourned to a social and elegant dimer at 
Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Na wo ged Thomas Colebrookey Bsq.FR.S:) 
Vice Presidents.—Charies Babbage, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
L. & E.—Fraucis Baily 8 

jamin Hobhoase, Bart. 
£arl'of Macclesfield, F.R.S. 
Treasurer.—Rev. William Pearson, LL.D. F.8.8. 
aries.—Olinthus G, Gregory, LL.D. Prof. Math. 
Roy.' Mil. Acad. Woolwich. — John Millington, Esq 
F.L.S. Prof. Mech. Phil. Roy. Inst.——Forcign Xecre- 
tary.—J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. M.A. F.R.S, L. & E. 


Th 
F.R.8.L. & E.—George Dollon 


are seen in every 
look and gestare, every nerve is unstrung, 
and-all-their mental energies subdued. In 
consequence of this depressed state of the 
nervous system, tlre body beco: 
ceptible of the influence of infection than it 
would otherwise be, and if. any fever be at 


according to Wood, ‘ Idea Theo 
idemic, individvals being thus 


, are 


compositions of Milton's which have been lost, 
The last was at one time in the hands of 
Cyriac Skinner, but what became of it after- 


, the chances are greatly in favour 
ving infection, ‘The’ virus; of 
y whatever may be its na- 


Donkin, Esq.— Captain Jobo F 
pon eal Sp Esq. M.P. Y.P. 


. F.R.S.— Stephen 
Daniel Meee, Esq. F.R.S. L 


SFoesVearearerc tr srr ress mi” 


-R.§.— Benjamin Gom- 
Groombridge, Esq. F.R.S. 








wards has not been traced,”’ 











See Se Sm ot ee eet sty 
yon! ; 


* The Medical Adviser appears to us to be 
rather te upon some questions ; on 
the Tread Mill, for-instance, it writes as vio- 
lently from the testimony of malefactors suf- 
fering and hating the punishment, as if their 
evidence was of the purest kind. This is not 



















xtant are, the of 
y friend Aubrey calle * hdea 
mow, or at least lately, in the 









the author’s acquaintance, called | very reasonable in the way of argument, and 
Cyriac Skinner, living in Mark-lane, London, | assuredly affords insufficient grounds for per- 
and the Latin Thesaurus.”* sonally vituperating men who think diffe- 


The MS. has been stated “ to have been 
identified by a comparison of the hand-writ- 
ing, which Mr.Todd has examined, and as- 
certained fo be bohy Edw. Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton, the first 1 ages 
which are fairly copied), and that of Bie 0 
his two daughters, with many interlineations 
in that of the other during the remainder of 
the work, consisting of between 400 and 500 

BS,” is in some respects incorrect. 

first 100 pages are supposed by Mr.Todd 
to be in the hand-writing of Mary, Milton’s 
second daughter. The remainder is supposed 
to he in the hand-writing of Phillips the ne- 

w of the poet, with corrections and inter- 
lineation» in the writing pf both his daugh- 
ters. 


rently from the writers as to the utility of this 
discipline. Raising a clamour is about as bad as 
puffing a‘quackery. In exposing the latter, 
and Lene out to unmeasured reprobation 
the race of infamous impostors who fatten on 
public credulity and murder the unhapp’ 
atients seduced to trust to them by th 

impudent pretences, this little work is doing 
excellent service to the community, and de- 
serves encouragement, were it for that fea- 
ture alone. 

The Mechanic's Magazine is another useful 
collection of intelligence, &c. on subjects con- 
nected with Arts and Science. 

On a somewhat similar plan is The Glasgow 
Mechanic’s Magazine, published where Me- 
acon feiroree * ge becoming so 
aa Sa Ty : general, originated. In the last Number of 

* We: the following sentence in ® Life of this which we have seen, is an account of 
Milton, d in the year 1699 :—“ Milton’s The- 4 : } 
ionvet Latin@, designed as a Supplemeut to| Mr. Mackintosh, of Crossbaskets’, new Pa- 
Stephane, er ed, and has been of tent Waterproof Double Fabrics, of which we 
» Dr. He| had heard before, though few specimens, we 
own | believe, have reached London. ‘This manu- 
facture is made by causing two pieces of 
cloth, silk, calieo, leather, paper, or other 
substance, to adhere together by means of ’a 
solution of Caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, in 
naphtha; which is very elastic, flexible, and 
waterproof, Many advantages are mentioned 
a’ ‘itkely to resiit from this invention; and 
probably it may frequently be found usefnl, 
though experience teaches us that waterproof 














































is e that Phillips, who 
OT, Was satisfied ef the ex- 

could not find it; and 
authenticity of the present 









rr oe dress, from the shoe to the hat, has as many 
mre ta 44.—The Regius Professor of} evil as good qualities, and that which resists 
: began @ course of Lectures on} external moisture is most injurious and in- 

bi the 20th instant, as om mt ypny Pook dave, | convenient from retaining internal. — 
We Hand Fridays till omnpleied. ’””| The Vehicle, a good selection of miscellanies, 
"Rey. Wi. » Professor of Mineralogy Seems te pier es panies. o 
; oT a nd. leaner takes 
ond poets sie. sh aio y = Sected | Whole pro de from the Li Gazette, and 
President of the Geological Society of London. | we ought therefore to think it a publication 


y last the - following Degrees 


» On W 
” Watlers rts—Rev. G. Gilbert, Wadham College; 
F. . St. Mary Hall; Rev. S. Howe Harrison, 


Yoha’s Gollege. 
aitrheicen ar shes demos. 
; W. G, Sawyer, Esq. Balliol College. 


Camp: Feb. 20.—At a Congregation on 
Wednesday, the following gentlemen were ad- 


likely to be populay. The Hive is of the same 
class, and, like the‘others, ornamented with 
-wood-cnts ; one usually a botanical specimen, 
It also honours us by borrowing, or rather 
appropriating as largely as its limits admit, 
The Freebooter has generally very neat litho- 
graphic iflustrations, and makes up its p 
onestly, in spite of its name, from 8, 





and last of this kind, which we observe on 
our table this week, is The Mirror, which has, 
we understand, a wide circulation. It con- 
tains more original articles than the others, 
(though we are sorry to see that many of them 
are counterfeits, ) and. seems to us to be well 
calculated, as indeed they all are in a certain 
degree, to diffuse instruction and amuse- 
ment, where controversy and politics: have 
too long had the field undispu 

We had almost d over The Pulpit 
which has reports of sermons, and criticisms 
on preachers; seasoned with epitaphs and 
other grave lightnesses, 

There are others, too, but we de not happen 
to have them before. us now; and many of 


‘aster Aris —Rev.J.) . Pinder, Caius College. . 
ettcio iA’ Civil Lew.aRee C. T. Gladwin, osas 


Buchelor of Arts.—G.H. Woodhouse, St. John’s Coll. 





MINOR PUBLICATIONS, 


Amonc the multitude of smaller Periodicals 
which now; in almost all our large towns as 
well as in Lendon, contend for the honour- 
able palm of diffusing information at a small 
expense among the poorer but not the least 
classes of the people, we often find 

ers of more enduring record. No 
Toubt -@f these will be preserved in fu- 






The Portfotjo is another various compilation ; | ¢ 


: ARTs. 

BRITISH GALLERY.» "sis 
To the genéral'v which the Gallery’ ex- 
hibits, it may be » that @ similar cha. 


racter belongs to the Landscape department, 
both in the style of execution and the scenery 
it displays; and if in the manner of some of 
the artists, whose works thus interest us, we 
can perceive no particular change, it is where 
a degree of excellence has been attained; 
sufficient te stamp the performances.as of su- 
perior talent, and where the name of the 
painter is a passport to regard. Thus, in the 
ny Scenes, Nos. 163.25. 124, of Mr. Stark, 
might be anticipated all that we admire in 
the Flemish School of Art, without its black- 
ness ;—in the pencil of Nasmyth, No. 278, an 
execution that may vie with the best produc: 
tions of the same school; and the mellow 
Moonlight, No. 227, of Mr. Hofland, together 
with his other studies, are but variations in 
form, from former works, where a judicious 
choice in his compositions is united with a 
beautiful truth in detail. 

186. Vale of Evesham, with the Malvern 
Hills, from the Earl of Hatrowby’s Woods at 
Norton. W. Linton.—Mr. Linton stands in 
the rank of those whose works have attained 
the standard of which we are speaking ; and 
in no production of his that we remember has 
he displayed more of executive talent than in 
the view from Lord Harrowby’s Grounds, 
and in No. 142, The Rustic Bridge, an Effect 
of Morning. In both of these there is a vigour 
of pencil, a brilliancy of effect, and a power 
of colouring, well suited to show such loc 
scenes to the greatest advantage. ° 
$40, .Hillsford, near Liuton. F. R. Lee.— 
There is little in this view itself to interest us 
——it has, however, enough of the picturesque 
to recor it to attention, , But, besides 
this, it possesses qualities that entitle “the 
artist to great consideration : 4.more beauti- 
ful effect we have seldom seen, from the con- 
trast of aclear and pearly sky to a depth and 
variety of foliage. The foreground we think 
a little too bare; but there is nothing in 
Landscape, with the powers Mr. Lee exhibits, 
which he may not reasonably expect to attain. 
345. A distant View of Lincoln. P. Dewint. 
—A beautiful variety in the feature of Land- 
scape composition, marked by a character 
that distinguishes Mr. Dewint’s works ; and 
in which we recognise great originality in the 
conduct of his device, colour, and effect. ? 
6. A distant View of Pevensey” Bay, 
Sussex, the landing place of William the Con- 
queror. Geo. Vincent.—Independent of its 
historical claim, this performance is a beau- 
tiful example of aérial perspective, diversi- 
fied with abundant variety of picturesque 


orms. 

8. The Windmill. J. Linnell.—This picture 
is another remarkable variety in the feature 
of landscape ; its effect is of the extraordinary 
kind, and belongs to a class of the ideal, in 
which we perceive something not quite fa- 
miliar, yet admissible to the imagination. It 
owes nothing to the glitter of colours, but 
stands apart like a hermit from his species. 

160. Rough Joe; a Study from Nature. 
Ww. — nar wea the eee Heads 
which the Gallery presents, Rough Joe claim 
the admiration and attention of all ; = 
whether in regard to its character, itscolour- 
ing, or execution, may bear a‘ com 
with the best Heads of ancient or of modern 
art 





them flash but to vanish, while fresh candi- 











‘16 and 19. Taking Leave, and’ Archery. 
R. T. Bone,—Taste and talent are the charac- 
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“i. 


f th e gems, In the picture 
Archery there is a grace and liveliness en- 
tirely.in accordance withthe spirit of romance. 
72. An Interior, A, es. 
*¢ So low, my friend! lower thou canst not fall.” 
For a beautiful little cabinet picture, this In- 
terior is placed so far beneath the eye, that one 
must stoop indeed to conquer its acquaintance. 
$09. The Interview between Lady Jane 
Grey and Doctor Roger Ascham, in 1550. 
H. Fradelie.—tf Lady Jane Grey had not 
been one of the most beautiful, unfortunate, 
and therefore interesting beings of her day, 
her knowledge of Greek would perhaps only 
have added a book or two as accessaries to 
her portrait. As it is, because she did not 
choose to hunt at the risk of breaking her 
neck, her reading in her chamber and the 
admiration of Roger Ascham at such a phe- 
nomenon, are ¢ the subject (a poor one) 
of a picture. It is, however, ably painted, 
thongh inferior to several of Mr. Fradelle’s 
preceding productions, 
PICTURES SOLD. 
191. Fruit, and Still Life, N,Chantrey; purchased 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
and Still Life, ditto ditto. 
Boat-Builders, 4. Fraser; Mar- 


= of Stafford. 
110, Westminster Abbey, from the Broadway, 
C. RB, Stanley; ditto. 
20, Simplicity, Miss L..Jones ; Rev. Wm. Long, 
21. The Rat Cateher and his Dogs, 7’, /Vood- 
ward ; Duke of Bedford. 
419. A View. near. the Town Hall, Guildford, 
Charles Deane ; ditto. 
259. The Port of London, ditto; ditto. 
31. A Scene on the Thames, John Ward ; ditto. 
278. A View near Tunbridge Wells, P. Nas- 


el ditto. 
179.-A ning Harbour, John Wilson; ditto. 
167. ‘The Billet-doux, @.&. Newton ; G. Watson 


Taylor, oy: 

168. Portraits of Game and Birds, from Earl- 
stoke Park, @, Miles; ditto. 

173, Portraits of Game, ditto; ditto. 

160, RoughJoe, p Beaty from Nature, 7. Owen; 
the Earl of Darnley. 

316. A Venetian Page, with a Parrot, F. Y. 
Hurlstone; Earl Grosvenor. 

244, The Social Pinch, 4. Fraser ; John Tay- 


lor, Esq. 
143, La heli Fornorina, in Raphael’s Study, 

W. Brockedon ; Hurst & Rebinson; as 

also the four followiug : 
A Water-Fail on the Avon, John Wilson. 
Game-keepers Deer Shooting, J. F, Lewis. 
Py ane Foun ling, F. A Stephanof. 
. Landseer, 

205. The. terior of a Stable, Z. Milde; the 


Countess de Grey. 
206. An Exterior, ‘ditto; ditto. 
19. Archery, R. 7’. Bone; Hon. Agar Ellis. 
195. Conversation, ditto ; ditto. 
i. _— near Wivenhoe, Essex, W. Rider; 


- Delafield, 
221. A Scene in Shona 


279. 
260. 
250. 


igh Park, ditto; ditto, 

165. The Rivals, W. Rhodes, Esq.; W. Watts. 

227. Bolton Priory, Moonlight, J, C. Hofland; 
Earl of Carysfort. 

233. Don Quixote, G. S. Newton; S. A. Elliott, 


Esq. 
235. The Bhi wreck of Falconer, J. Carteoright ; 
n P. Heywood. 
43. Interior, with Game, GC. Stevens. 
ae “Aeoteniane Capeain' P. Herenes : 
15, Taking Leave, R. 7’, Bone ; P. Ellinor, Esq. 
Fr y, R. Farrier; ditto. 
4. Den of the great Cavern in the Peak 
of yshire, J. C. Hofland; Earl of 
72. Ap 
ak 


interior A. Geddes , Thos. Moore, Esq. 
y, #. P. Stephanof ; E.V.Utterson. 
tn ‘Johu Boaden; Simon 

y, Seq, 


in the selection which is ve 


Er BE 
. By H. W. Williams, 
Edin. Imperial’ 8ve, No. I. London: 
‘ Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Edin.: Constable. 
Tus is truly a classical design; and it will, 
we trust, receive the encouragement it merits. 
There was aclamour raised against the pre- 
servation of the precious remains of Grecian 
Art, by bringing them to this glorious coun- 
try, where the spoiler dared not approach ; 
but,there can be no voice raised against the 
species of preservation which is exercised 
in such bacdl = as the present. It opens with 
an excellent View of the Parthenon, as it now 
exists; and another (from the pencil of Mr. 
Cockerell) as it would be, if restored to its 
original state.. A pleasing and appropriate 
selection of Greek and Latin quotations, 
thongh with indifferent English translations 
by Mr, Patteson of Edinburgh, add interest to 
the Views. Thus the Parthenon: 
Heu! Phidig Jabor, domusque coclitum, 
Miraculum mundi, Atticeque gloria! 
Jaces cadaver, attamen sie pulchrior, 
Quam postera etas quod struit puleherrimum— 
is rendered— 
Alas! thou perfect form of grace, 
Once deem’d of gods meet dwelling place! 
‘Thou master-work of Phidias’ bands, 
Thou boast and glory of all lands! 
Perished ihon ast, yet fairer so, 
Than ali that later Art can show. 
This might have been better and more closely 
done ; aud we would advise less liberty of 
paraphrase hereafter. 

The Engravings are about five inches in 
length, and three in width, That of the 
Restored Parthenon, by J, Horsburgh, is 
very fine; and affords as complete an idea of 
space, distance, multitude, and splendour, as 
a large and elaborate painting could do. The 
same may be said of an exquisite View of 
Athens from the Hill of the Museum, by the 
same. The other subjects are, the Temples 
of Erectheus and Minerva Polias(Proteetress 
of the City ;) ancient Sarco i; Platea, a 
gem of moonlight, replete with exqnisite feel- 
ing and sentiment (engraved by W. Miller ;) 
and (ably engraved by James Stewart) an 
upright landscape of the Acroceraunean Pro- 
montory, where— - 

The thunderer, throned in clouds, with @arkness.crowned, 

his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
Earth rocks from pole to pole ; 

Fear walks the world, end bows the astonished soul; 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow..——_Notheby. 
The ** Infames Scopulos, Acroceraynia” of 
Horace, are well depicted, and make a variety 
agreeable, 

The plan embraces six Numbers, with six 
Plates in each; and judging from the speci- 
men before us, we can recommend it in the 
strongest manner, as embodying the most 
grateful remembrances and fancies of our 
early literature, and associating them with 
what is most delicious in Art. Very brief 
historical notices would be a great improve- 
tment on the plan. 


The Works of Antonio Canova. Outlines by 
Henry Moses. Parts 15 & 16. 
THESE parts are equal in execution to any 
which have preceded them, and superior to 
several in point of interest. Venus Dancing 
with the Graces, from a basso relievo, in plaster, 





J.\isa sweet design, and fail of animation and 


beattty. Canova expresses the action of 
dancing with great talent: variety of atti- 
tude and motion are finely displayed in this 
piece ; and a Mars and a Cupid in a state of 
repose, as spectators, contrast charmingly 
with the enlivened ‘forms ‘of Venus and her 
attendants. Other cupids are playfully en- 





gaged on the scene. The expression of coun- 
tenance in the principal figure is excellent. 


LES LETTRES. 


She dances but for her beloved, and his ad- 
miration is sought to be ascertained by a 
look of infinite passion. We do not think is 
so well ayiswered by the calm of the War-god. 

“* Instruction” appears tous to be too tame 
and deumre. Altegorical figures of ae 
Meckness ave early productions.—a: b, ‘1783. 

The Death of Priam is a spirited design 
from Virgil. Charity, a composition of no 
great merit; Venus, a pure and lovely statue, 
differing in some respects from that noticed 
in a former Number, and in our opinion ex- 
celling it. Two monumental pieces, anda 
bust of Leonora d’Este, complete these parts. 
The conce;tion of the latter evinces great 
genius, and we cannot even imagine more of 
character for the adored of Tasso, 


Portrait of Mrs. Hannah More: painted by 
H. W. Pickersgill; engraved by W.H. 
Worthington ; published by J. Hndson. 

Tuts Print of a very distinguished female 
conveys a:perfect and characteristic idea of 
her likeness, at that advanced period of life 
which renders it improbable that. we..shall 
ever see a later portrait. The original paint- 
ing by that admirable artist, Pickersgill, we 
remember at the Royal Acaslemy; and to 
those upon whom it made as deep an im- 
pression as it did upon us, we need only say, 
giving the engraver the highest e, that 
he has produced a fac simile.» Age has not 
destined the eye of its peuctration, nor robbed 
the countenance. of its intelligence. The 
style is beld and forcible; the Jights and 
shadows strongly contrasted; and the pro- 
duction, altogether, an honour to the arts, 
and doubly valuable, as-preserving the recol- 
lection of so excellent an individual. 








The ) . Rage. 
Published wed . Partridge, 
Tuts is a very ludicrous sketch, on stone, ot 


a scene always provocative of merriment 
and fun. «The animals are touched with the 
hand of a master (T. W. are the. ipitials) ; 
and it is hardly possible to look .at their va- 
tious grotesque actions, withont bursting 
into a fit of langhter. Nor are the riders 
inferior, iy characteristic humour. The win- 
ning Sweep at full gallop ; the seeond, pranc- 
ing within the verge of hope; the third, al- 
most hopeless ; the fourth, tumbling over the 
neck of his donkey ; while the fifth, and last, 
receives its heels vpom its jaw, and backs 
accordingly, are allimagined with ‘an infinite 
deal of genuine caricature pleasantry, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IOVE AND 


. - EAUTY, 
Young Love was once a 


er kept, 
For roaming late in Beauty’s bowers; 
The nymph surprised hinn while he'slept, 
hod baad him with a wreath of flowers. 
She guards him with her virgin train, 
‘They watch by turns while Love reposes ; 
Or weave fresh rosebuds for his chain, 
For young Love's chains are made of roses. 
Yet still Love pined, and only sought 
To rid him of his rosy fetser; . 
he thought 


For tho’ his chains were flowers, 

No chains at all would suit him better. 
But scarce this discon 

And scarce the prey had risen, 
Before the boy conceived a 


To free him from his flowery prison, 
Twas this—the little artful elf, 





While he and Beauty watch’d together 
Resolved at once to ea “ 
And bind her in the self-same tether. 
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Oe ee ee See 
ued with all day's anxious duty ; 
They left him Yo the care of Beaty 


prdgennd rere s i 
A ion, 
Neseeemy Gece, ws fees , 
if realgned to alcep's douiinion’ 


babe. ned now be stewed, 

sn ; to "s seemi: 
SGeukiod { fad che tea beard _ 
was always fond of dreaming. 
‘So Beauty watched him late and long, 

“aon and stupid, 


Hu 








tg Soe COE © 
"setae, 
TH thik of thee eee 


«Age Sete ghey 


: thee well! Ss. 








~“YBaethink ‘no more—sinee, t’othér day, ~ 
: {Tem 


~»- fd -Draces, get my spectacles a cock-bil 
mount ‘i 


‘| mesty and truth; thongh to do them justice 


?| the civilest fellow of the kind I ever met with, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND ~ 





by spark .to stray, 

{ stolea aby white exch feeling, 

I'm n’er so happy as when stealing. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT.. 

Toa Lady, on seeing her take her Watch from 

Bosom, ing it did. not go right. 

How could you, Mira, think that : 

The seeped pelos of time could catch, : 

Where time’s unknown ? for what’s placed there 





Loses all sense of time and care. 





'* SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

“Let not Ambition moek their useful toil, 
} honest joys and destiny obscure; ‘' - 
Nor Grandeur heer, with a disdainful smile. 

-- ‘The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 

Why aye, day after day we hear and read of 
great men’s actions and their fame ; but who 
is there beside a sheave of the old block 
would endeavour to ‘snatch from oblivion the 
memorial of the humble Tar? No, no, the 
world’s too busy bespattering their foes, or 
bepraising their friends, to heed the “ aun- 
cient marinier.” But to me—oh there is a 
rich treat in it far beyond what the anti- 
qearian feels when he takes the rusty farthing 
ont.of the vinegar, expecting at least to find 
acasaR, However,I hate detraction—“ Jack 
un a son gout” is my old motto. For myselt, 
I love to steal in unperceived among a group 
of old Pensioners, and listen.to their fails of 
the olden time. There js a secret pleasure in 
notoriety’ when hononrably acquired. Ask 
-—— whether he riever felt a gratification. at 
hearingthe whisper ashe pass’d along,‘“That’s 
(C—the poet, tliat’s the author of —-.” Well, 

so it is with me; I square my wig by the Ji 





y_ sky-scrapeér hat with a dog-vane, 
and sally forth into the'Collegé. A gracefut 
bow, like the heave-and-set of a Dutch dogger 
in a head sea, always attends my entry at the 
gates ; ‘andI pass on among the loud remarks 
of ‘Thats he? that’s the litter-hater gem- 
man—him ‘ag sends our yarns for the Head- 
it-er to spin.” Once or twice, ’tis true, I 
have been annoyed by some pickled dog wil- 
ling to preserve his'‘wicked jest, who has sent 
a stale quid whistling by my left ear, to show 
his knowledge of Latin in declining quis-quis. 
But who is there, unmoved, can look at thé 
gray-haired veteran—timber to the heel—his 
mathematical moon-raker topp’d to port, aud 
his left arm upon either shoulder swinging 
about like the spanker-boom in a calm, a 
good-humoured smile, .and “‘ What cheer! 
what chéer!” for every one he meets? Death 
and he have been playmates ever since he 
was a little powder-monkey in the Thunder ; 
and though that gentleman has often grinn’d 
at him, and smugg’d (as the boys say) a bit of 
him now and then, he still lives in spite of 
his teeth, a French abridgment of an English 
work. Oh if I could persuade you once, 
Mr. Efiitor, to pass an hoor at the Jolly Sailor 
it ve an impression npon your mind 
never, never to be erased. re all is ho- 
they can stretch the fox a bit, such as seeing 

irser running round the grater of Mount 
Vesuvius for making dead men chew tobacco, 
and placing the stoppages of grog to his own 
account ; or a long story of the mermaids (as 
they | cape the ships of a morning watch) 
wit eir pails, going to milk the sea-cows. 
* Aye, aye, Grays Sam,) I remembers a 
merman in the terranean ; he was about 





for after dancing a hornpipe he comes along- 


side, and pulling off his hat to the ri fromm 
asked to light his pipe by the binnacle lamp, 
for his. wife had got drunk and let the fire go 
out, and they had chips only once a-day.” But 
then to hear them, talk.of wounds and battles, 
while the names of. the gallant heroes of the 
wave are as ‘ familiar in their mouths as house- 
hold words’—namesg :that. once warmed the 
Briton’s heart with glowing ardour,—Howe, 
Duncan, Nelson, Collingwood, Malcolm, and 
a hundred others, ace §ia,their flowing cups 
freshly remembered,’ and each pointing to his 
scars, will tell of the feats done in-his day. 
A few evenings since I took my usual seat in 
the room, (a snug corner being appropriated 
to the absent man,) and resting my upon 
my hand, appearedinyolvedin thought. “Ah! 
them were the times, messmate, (said Dick 
Wills,) when they used. to. get their bread.and 
cheese raw; bad luck to old —— for ever in- 
venting water to grog! Howsomever, -we 
are never satisfied, and shouldn’t be content 
if they made us Lords of the Admirality. I 
recollects as if it. was but yesterday, when 
Nelson led us at Trafalgar, eh, Hameish ?— 


that was o giosions day for England! You 
remember Mr. Rivers, a smart, active Mid- 
shipman, that lost his leg? I understands he’s 


a Captain now—a worthier fellow never wore 
a head ; nay, there. wasn’t. a-man a-board 
(though his precious limb was dock’d) that 
could beat him in going aloft ; and I’ve seen 
him Jead down a dance with his wooden pin 
flourishing away as well as the nimblest. there. 
Almost the first as was killed fell close to 
Nelson; I shall neyer. forget the look :he 
gave! and when he received his own wound, 
twas as if the shot had pioreed every heart 
im the ship. “ But‘he’s gone; messmate, ‘he’s 
one ! ell; here ’s success to him wherever 
fe is; we shall nevér look upon his like again. 
And my brave Commander, ‘Collingwood, he 
too has slipt his moorings, and got a money- 
ment in St. Paul’s, though I carn’t make any 
thing of it. Mayhap it may be all right, for 
‘I don’t understand harkey-tecture and Greek ; 
but yet I should have liked to have seen 
some-ut like himself.” ‘“ Why, (says Jem 
Breecling,) “it’s the fashion, and they wear 
’em so now—Poor Joe Thomson—he lost his 
life—that Trafalgarbusinessi' We were mess- 
mates together in the —— frigate. He used 
to tell a comical story about his old mother. 
She was a press-biter or a methodiss, I don’t 
know which —howsomever, before he got 
press’d, he sailed in a merchant-man, and the 
dame had waited’a long time in anxious ex- 
tation of, hearing from him. At last the 
fetter arrived at the village, and all hands ran 
to know the news, but the old: lady chose to 
se it first ; and because she could’nt read 
erself, the clerk of the parish was sent for, 
and then she found that her son ‘ had been 
driven into the Bay of Fundi by a pampoosa 
right in their teeth. It blow’d great guns, 
wrote Joe, ‘ and we carried away the bolt- 
sprit; a heavy sea wash’d overboard the 
binmacle and the companion; the Captain lost 
his quadrant, and couldn’t keep an observa- 
tion for fifteen days: at last we arrived safe 
at Halifax.’ ‘ Read it again, neighbour. 
Again the letter was read. ‘ Once more, 
neighbou.”.’ This toowas complied with ; when 
the old girs’. thinking she’d got it all by heart, 
sallied forth» big with importance. ‘ poe 
Dame, what n @W3,’ cried a dozen voices. ‘On! 
my poor. son ’~ ~‘ 1 hopes no mischief, dame 
Thank God! , he’s safe! But he has been 





driven into the Ba, yof Firmament by abamboo- 


aryrer “ 
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ale right in the’ teeth.’ It bléw’d great guns’ 
—‘ La! bless us ; what a wonder they wasn’t 
all beat to.atomys—well, I wouldn’t be a sailor’ 
—‘ Ah! but that warn’t the worst—they car- 
ried away the 8 este sea washed over- 
board the pinnacle of the tabernacle—the cap- 
tain lost his conjuration; and couldn’t get any 
ealvation for fifteen days—at last they arrived 
safe at Hailelujal’ Poor Joe was despe- 
rately fond of soaking his biscuit, and always 
got whenever he could. Once I re- 
member we ‘were tefitting in Portsmouth har- 
bour, and lay over’ on the Gosport side, just 
above the old Gladiator, and so many hands 
had liberty every day. It was Sunday after- 
noon, andthe first lientenant, with the other 
officers, were walking the quarter-deck. Joe 
bowled aft, and dowsing his hat, ask’d leave 
to go on shore. ‘ No, Thomson,’ said the 
lieutenant, ‘ it is not in my power.’ ‘ Only 
for half an hour, Sir.’ £ I cannot grant it.’ 
‘TI have been five years, Sir, without ever 
touching land, Sir, and if you don’t let me 


go, I shall die.” * You know, Thomson, if|as fiercely and boldly. 


you go on shore you'll get drunk, kick up a 
a ae shall be » nalt-nir an Beer vthe 
Captain’s orders are positively: against it.’ 
Away went Joe forward to look’ over the gang- 
way. Back again he came, ‘ For ten mi- 
nutes, Sir; indeed I won’t get moon-eyed.’ 
‘ Not for one minute.’ ‘ Only Jet me put my 
toes ashore.”. ‘ Well, ‘Thomson, (says the 
lieutenant,) if you like to go and tramp in the 
mud there (pointing towards Haslar Hospi- 
tal) for the next two hours; you’re’ welcome ; 
but nota step further’ ‘Thank ye, Siry 





and down below he went. We all pitied’ 


him, *eanse he was’ a hearty fellow, and we 
knew, the officer was‘only in . 'Up came 
Joe. again;' full. dress’. »*. Ym ifeady, Sir’ 
‘ y ! ready for what?’ ‘ To'take a walk, 
Sir.’ ‘ Why, Thomson, you could hardly think 
me serious.’ ‘ I hope you won’t go from your 
word, Sir’? A burst of Janghter and surprise 
came from all hands; but Joe persevered, 
and was actually Janded on the mud in his 
white dress, where he continued to travel to 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





DRAMA. 
NEW BROOMS SWEEP CLEAN. 

Tus old Saying has come to be very Indi- 
crously exemplified upon a dramatic occa- 
sion within the present week. In our last 
Number, we gazetted the appointment of 
George Colman. the younger, Liewtenant of 
Band of: Pensioners, &c. &c. to be Licenser 
of Plays-in the room of the late Mr. Larpent ; 
and it seems that he has lost no time in evinc- 
ing hisburning zeal in the new office.~* Tra- 
gedy, called Alasco, and founded on.apert of 
Polish history, was in preparation at Covent 
Garden Theatre ; and of course submitted to 
the licenser for his ‘“‘ Let it be performed.” 
But, unluckily for thé author, there hap- 
pened to be two characters in his Tragedy, 
whose sentiments did not please the new 
Licenser; for, though one of thege,.an Ultra- 
royalist, supports his qpinions. strenuously 
and vigorously, the other, a Patriot or Libe- 
ral, also maintains his ig mye principles 
hen we mention 
the name of the respectable author, Martin 
Archer Shee, Esq. R. A, (the elegant writer 
of thé Rhymes on Art, and other sterling 
prodictions,) we think it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he has compromised his. well- 
earned reputation, and the high esteem in 
which the world holds him, by the expression 
of any improper feelings, religions, moral, or 
political, in his Alasco. That his dramatis 
persona speak agreeably to their characters, 
we readily. anticipate. from his taste and 
jedement, No great drama. could. eyer be 
amed ‘otherwise ; ‘and it appears to. us: to 
‘be quite monstrous, at this period, and espe 
cially .in 
m the very essence of dramatic compe- 
sition. a ground for exercising an authority, 
which we. consider so ,odi in the censor-; 

ship of the French press. 

But we are, above all, astonished at 
Mr. Colman’s. being the person to commit so 
harsh’ and unwise anj act... Why,| he is the 
author of “ Broad Grins,” of “‘ Vagaries,”. 





and fro, in the presence of some hundreds of| and of “‘ Vagaries Vindicated, or Hypocrite 


spectators, till his two hours were expired, 
when he hailed to be taken aboard, and was 
as perfectly satisfied as heywould havé been 
with.a week’s liberty. He was a dry. subject, 
though always -wetting.’ ‘ The Gladiator, 
oe Jack Rattlin,) why that was the time 

ir I— C— had his flag flying aboard of her. 
Him as used to make us march like sodgers, 
two and two, in the Dock-yard ; and one day 
our midshipman had only three hands ashore, 
and we were going up to the rigging loft, 
when the flag lieutepant ordered him to make 
us fall in agreeable to the regulations. Well, 
there he was for about an hour facing us to all 
points of the compass. At last the Admiral 
coteh’d sight of us: ‘ Halloo! halloo, Officer! 
what are = doing here 2”. .‘ I’m endeavour- 
ing te make the men fall in two and two, Sir; 
but as there are only three of them, I can’t 
do it for the life o’ a, though I have been 
squaring them all manner of ways.’ I think 
I can see him now—his scraper athwart ships, 
white small-clothes, and military boots, (a 
famous hand at his legs Hy) then his eye as keen 
4s a northerly gale. ere wasn’t a Middie 
On the station but will remember him all the 
days of his lite ; and as for the Warrant Off- 
cers, to hear him call out, ‘ Halloo! Master 
Carpenter there, with the scupper leather 
boots!’ But-he was a smart Officer, and 
knew his duty, and while he lives may he 
never forgetit® .... - An Oup Sauor, . 








Hypercritics:” he was educated at Aberdeen, 
and understands Latin; and perhaps may 
remember to have heard. of persons apt 
‘ vitia aliena censure nota perstringere, sna 
preterire.” We are really indignant at this 
matter. We cannot believe that the man 
who. in John Bull makes an oppressed Bra- 
zier seize the seat of justice which bas been 
disgraced by want of integrity,* could find any 
stronger sentiment to object to in a play. from 
the pen of Mr. Shee; and we trustthat we are 
not to be amused with a revival of ‘“‘ The 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint.” 
This’ is a public question. We have always 
paid; our willing tribute to the wit and hu- 








* “ Sir Simon. You are growing saucy. Leave the 
room, or I shall commit you. 

Job. Commit me! you will — ~ observe, Sir 
Simon, I remember’d my duty, till you forgot h 
You asked me, at first, to sit down im your ce: 
1 knew better than to da 80, before a Baronet and a 

ustice of peace.. But I lose y Ae ee for my superior 
in rank, when he’s so much below my equals in fair 
dealing: and, since the magistrate has left the chair, 
(Slams the chair into the middle the room.) I'll sit 
down on it; (Sits down.) There!—*Tis fit itshould be 
fill’d by somebody—and, dam’me if J leave the house 
till. you redress my daughter, or 1 shame you all over 
the county. 

« Sir Simon. Why, you impadent mechanic! I 
shou’dn’t wonder if scoundrel call’d for my clerk, 
and sign’d my mittimas. (Rings the bell.) Fellow, get 
out of that chair. ‘ 

* Job. I shu’n’t stir. 1f you want to sit down, take 
another.. This is the chair‘of jastice; it’s the most ua- 
easy for you of anyintheroom.” : 





existing of the countey, ter 


mour and talents of Mr. Colman ; and ther 

fore we feel ourselves the more. at liberty to 
arraign his conduct in this instance, and ex- 
press an opinion which ought to have weight 
with him in the administration. of, his. new 
duties ; otherwise he..will make. a sad .ex- 
ample of the impropriety of appointing lite- 
rary men, and especially dramatic, writers, to 
judge of other literary men and dramatists. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday and Tuésilay Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia was perfometl, as indicated in our 
last, and drew much better houses than its 
precursor Zélmira. Vestris could not exe- 
cute the music of her part;, but and 
acted very sweetly. Benetti.proved himself 
an acquisition to the Theatre; but not so im- 
portant a one as was pow Ly We doubt 
not, however, he will impreye.on acquaint- 
ance, as he seems to have much science in 
his head and good management in his voice. 

Sinclair, we rejoice to hear, is en to 
sing at this Theatre with Catalani. same 
accomplished vocalist, in union with that 
other lominary, Braham, is t© appear at the 
Oratorios. e trust that some competent 
person will compese:a# duet or two for them 
to sing together. What atreatit would be. 


T one h it m be tallied 
HE only novelty, if such it -be: > 
that has lately weeds produced at tals Theatre, 
is the revival of the very heavy and unebter- 
taining Romance of i ' Formerly, 
when the town was not so nich satiated with 
Spectacle, the excellence of Stérace’s Over- 
ture, and the. hergine’sr first-song, ‘the 
Deauty and fine acting of Mrs; Cro pro- 
feured for it a much mere fayou 

than it was justly entitled to, and it he a, con> 
sequently, a considerable rum, Now, how- 
ever, it presents but few. claims to favour. 
Miss Povey is any thing but interesting, and 
certainly very little like a captive princess ;, 
and Horn makes but an indifferent and list- 
less Floreski.—The Scenery is cumbrous and 
ill-arranged; and had it not been for the ex- 
ertions of Harley and Wallack, the. piece 
would, in all probability, not have survived 
its representation more than a an: a. 
It may be asked, indeed, whether 

require so many of these gaudy Entertain- 
ments, In better days they were reserved 
for Christmas and Easter. Now it is holiday- 
time all the year round, and the rg -af 
seems to pay much greater attention to 
four-footed actors than his two; and to en- 
courage the labours of his scene-painter, his 
tailor, and his decorator, more than all the 
{rest of his establishment put together,—On 
Monday two of these -tawdry ctions 
were played the same evening. 'Thisis ‘ out- 
heroding Herod.”—O tempora, O mores. . 


COVENT GARDEN. 
WE are happy to find that the favourable opi- 
nion we formed of the Néw Opera has been 
sanctioned in a manner that must be highly 
acceptable to the Proprietors; for several 
crowded houses have witnessed its fepre- 











of miserably bad taste had it been otherwise, 
for so many attractions have rarely been 
brought together in a single performance.— 
Miss Tree, whose finely formed shape is ex- 

in the elegant and tasteful dress of 


the youthful Cavalier, has acquired more con- 
fidence than she assumed at its first repre-_ 
sentation, and her. delineation of rt, 
flippant, and affected coxcomb is aceooleagiy 





sentation. It would indeed have been aproof _. 











































fe het a which is 80 graceful 
Cink the Hette Pas Bens between herself and 
encored. Sinclair is 
at liome, and: execntes some of 
'$ arid Bishop's muéic with a degree of 
truth abd science peculiarly his own. Miss 
Love;too,is mére than ordinarily for- 
ward, and plays the Sonbrette with consider- 
able archnéss and vivacity. We Would re- 
mend her, however, not to let her spirits 
Tos guile away with her, In this character 
shé treads on dangerous ground, and the 
greatest caution is requisite in one or two of 
the scenés to render them. acceptable to the 
ole of the atidiencé. One action in parti- 
cular with which she accompanies an ob- 
servation to her husband might certainly be 
either modified or altered. She will know to 
what we allade—and in the iiiean time we 
will recommend to het perusal the following 
lines of Hamlet’s Advice to the Players :— 
*¢ Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the activi, with this observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” 
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POLITICS. 
Noraine of importance has occurred in Par- 
liament, but every thing goes on smoothly.— 
in Bpein, some relaxations of the severe sys- 
tem are appatent; and in Greece, the Greeks 
are Going as much for their cause as could be 





VARIETIES: 

Pompeit.—A folio volume, with 107 plates, 
has lately Issued from the Royal Printing 
Office at’ Najiles; under the title of Glj ornati 
delle pareti e di pavimenti deile stanze dell’ 
antica Pompei.; that is to say, ‘ Decorations 
of. Walls and Pavements of Rooms in ancient 


Pémipeii” Tt consists of representations of his native country, he repaited to Ronie to 
ovat lode ai home batae oF with a ntiiber of learned men, and especially 


the gr and compositions are interesting 
tothe artist and the antiquary ; among them 
sit drawigs of the arenas of the Amphi- 
theatre, now destroyed, ‘ 


i 

the fragments remaining by Epicharmus, sup- 
posed by some persons to have been the in- 
weet of Comedy. According to M. Har- 
ess. 
tween 


the timé o 
represen 


really the inventor of comedy, 


that | 


pe ss 
an that by Meursius. 


oi phan oped Malapean, of Paris, has|“ An Essay on Colours.” He had intended 
opened aii exhibition in that city, of works of| to write a Treatise on the Study of Mus- 
lithechromie, @ hew invention, the process of| cular Motion in a Living Body in Action; 
whiclt he describes to. be that of painting in| bat death prevented him from completing 
oil Gn’ stone, and printing impressions On| that and several other works, which 


canvas; ‘similat to pletures. The Fretich | tile imagitation had suggested to bim. It] seam 
itd connoissenrs ate much divided i is in contemplation ge a 


.—A treatise has just been pub- 
1 hat cr Tatoiie written by M. Harless, on |? Tauueaiebe amet ekeeien 2 = 


icharmus was born in Sicily, be-|ine Ro 
; yal protection, and he passed the 
the GOth and the 62d Olympiad, and | creater part of his life at Milan, where he 
was received into the school of Pythagoras distinguished himself, notwithstanding -the 
about the sixty-eighth Olympiad. | It was in| briftiant renown of Appiani, who eclipsed all 
elon, that his comedies were| the other artists his contemporaries. Among 
at Syracuse. In iuvestigating | Fyrante’s best works are, “ Art 
the qliestion, whether or not E Wy 677 Was/ing over the Ashes of Mausolus;” ‘The 


Harless , A 
shows that there are indications of coini¢ ——< - my The Competition ot teeter 


writers more ancient; but he is of opinion] « 7, Son 9d } Pec ” 
t i ror i w! t x ea Exidymion ;” various pictures of “* Pysche, 
ore his time, and entitely changed its furm. engra ; ils. Evra b 
His catalogue of .pieces by Epicharmns is fully ng Rat pe eyed mage or 


much more complete and extensive than that} sng also two Memoirs, the one, “ On the 
»and much more valuable also! Colours employed by the most celebrated 


c (SHE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


aud happy, Neither mast we|ty others, they are considered as utterly 





contemptible. The Tattéf class also express 





the 7 after the impressions are taken 
ium.—Under this. name an in- 


which holds. a high rank among modern in- 


visator ; and is a kind of barrel-orgati. What 


with s 


and without any external impulse, it executes 
an infinity of variations on the same theme ! 
However complicated the variations, they 
are always in strict accordance with the rules 
of composition. 

Rome.—The journal called Ee notizie del 
Giorno has published Tables of the Population 
of Rome, by which it appears that last Easter 
the capital of the Christian world contained 
136,269 inhapitants, In 1814 there were 
only 120,505. The number of deaths con- 
tinnes, since the year 1817, to exceed that of 
births. Last year 5480 persons died, and only 
4365 were baptised, Thedeaths are to the 
population as 1 to 244-5; the births as 1 
to 211-5. There are at Rome 27 bishops, 
1895 priests, 1565 monks and friars, and 
above 400 seminarists. 
Errante.—A necrological notice of the Che- 
valier Giuseppe Errante,a celebrated painter 
who died at Rome in 1821, has just appeared 
| fromm the pen of the Abbé CanceWieri. Giv- 
seppe Errante was born at Trapani, in Sicily, 
in 1760. Having commenced his studies in 
conipleté them, re he became intimate 
with the Abbé Spedalieri, his countryman, 
and one 6f thé most eminent philosophers of 
his time, While young, Errante distinguished 
himself by imitating the great Masters, such 
as Raphael, Titian, the Caracchis, Domenichi- 


originals. His merit was justly appreciated 
by the King of the two Sicilies; but cir- 
cumstances prevented him from profiting by 


strnment lias lately been exhibited in Paris, mt ee 
ec. ju 


’ 
ventions. It is also called a Musical Impro- be published before next season. 






..°.. ag RITERARY | NOVELTIES, ats 
titled Sa : 
Sohear series tolsente 


A - ant by Mr. ore 
a strong suspicion that tlie priticipal part of | that itis very clever and full of himowr. 
the effect, indifferent as it is, is prodaeed by of all the principal et said ta te a 
} the author’s owa acquaintance; and he has seen much 
* | of varied life with the eye of a observer. 


pal characters are said to be 


shrewd x 
Mr. Barry Cornwall has been engaged for éoine timé 

a { rsed with lyrics, chorases, 
ded upon one of the superstitions of ‘ the olden 
e story is Spanish ; butit willnot, we believe, 


A Society, under the patronage of His Majesty; has 


distinguishes it; however, from all that have rating ahiltves wie os apelichiog tes wrackoe of ent- 
hitherte appeared is, that it not only performs | tnd verse. to be ented the Cliniog Boy "alban, 
ingular precision the pieces of music | containing contributions from some of 

which are marked upon it, but, which seeins | writers of the Fan Li illustrated with E 

almost incredible, that it improvises! A re ght prong 

theme is written on the barrel ; the Compo-| to draw public attention more earnestly than heretofore 
nium plays it over; to render it familiar to|to the practicability and the necessity of discontinuing 
the anditor ; and afterwards, left to itself, | of the most cruel and flagitious usages ee eee 


Al 
é most eminent 


ank, will be published in the course 
"The object of this work will be 


There is announced a new Romance, called “ 
Witch-Finder ;” the incidents of which are taken from 
that periot! when the opinions of the British: Solomon, ag 
set forth in his “ Demonology,’’ were in all their force 
and most fruitful of murder. It will contain some curious 
anecdotes of that period, with descriptions of the situa- 
tion of those connected with the drama during the reign 
of the Puritans. 

A tiew Oriental Poem,entitled Abdallah, is announced 
to appear shortly, and to contain a description of Ara- 
bian Character, Manners, and Stenery, about the tine 
of Mohammed ; with numerous Notes and Authorities, 

The Kev. W. S. Gilly announces a quarto Narrative 
of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont, ad ie: 
starches among the Vatdois; with Iilustrations of 

interesting history of these Protestant Inhabitants 


cuments from ancient MSS. 
oe Brookes has the following works hey Teady 
for press : viz.—|. Narrative of a short Residénce 
in Norwegian Lapland; with an Account of a Winter’s 
Journey, performed with rein deer, Sree Norwegian, 
he wig ey Swedish Lapland, interspersed with nume- 
rous Plates, and various ulars relatiiig té the Lap- 
landets,—2, Lithographie Illustrations of » Journey 
atross Lapland, from the Shores of the Polar. Sea ta the 
Gulfof ia, chiefly with rein deer, and dyring the 
month of December ; the manner i/which the 
Laplanders rm. their winter expeditions, the ap- 
earauces of the Northern Lights, an most striking 
é@atures and incidents ee occurred ig the above 
period. —3. The second Number of thé Northern Scenery. 
Edinburgh Review.—The following subjects are dis- 
cussed in the forthcoming Demons Sea F ott y 
and future Fate of Arbitrary Governments ; ahish 
i Ss untried Lo gee Sos fig. taeveink 6 Re- 
im Lectin = tag c. &e.; Dr. on An- 
ient Armour; Office of Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 
y Narrative and Lyrical Poetry ofSpain ; awe 
late Jurisdiction of the Lords ; Court of Chantery ; East 
iy; Price of Tea; Holy 


fodia Company’s Mono 
inéralogical Systems, &c. &e« 


Alliance ; 





- bn A imes of Salvator Rosa, by OuR Le 

an mes 0 val 08a, Lady 5) 
2 vols. 8vo, 289.—Dake Cliristian of Luneburg, b Miss 
Jane Porter, 3 vols, 12mo. 24s.—Mollet’s Essay on Gothic 
Architecture, 8v0. 6s.—Stevenson’s Sportsinan’s Pocket 
Book, 12mo. 5s.—Buckland’s Letters to aii Attoriiey’s 
‘Clerk, 12mo. 7s.—Tuthill’s Translation of the 
Latin Pharmac: ia, 8¥o. 7s.—Wadd’s Medical Biogra- 
phy, 8vo. 9s.—Dubois’ Epitome of Lamarck’s Arrange- 
ment of ‘Festacea, 8vo. 14s.—Morewood’s Essay of 
Distillation, 8vo. 12s—Rouilion’s Tables Of French 
Nouns, 8vo. 3s. 64.—Ditto French Vocabulary; 24mo. 2s. 
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&e. veral of these subjects were success- 


lished ‘a néw mode of restoring pictures ; 


Italian and Flemish Artists;” the other. 
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ometer. Barometes 

++ 12 | from 30 to 48 | 29°08 to 29-49 

. 1 ses 80 to 29°26 to 29-95 
«iM «eee 80 to 43 28°79 to 29:15 
15 | .+. 32 to 42 4 20:28 to 29-49 
wees 16 | oe. 25 to W | 29-52 to 29-49 
+ 17 | os. 2 to 4) | 29°38 to 29-31 
+. 18 +» 3 to 46 2925 to 29:34 


winds SW. and NE.—Rain falien | in. and 


Prevailing . 
3225 of an in., of which 1 5125 fell on the night of the 13th. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anonymous notices cannot be received.—We have 
every week to regret the disregard vy to our intima- 
tion, that letters, papérs, &¢. sent Thursda: 
sresen cot P Y morning, lose their chance of atten- 
tion, a a a our ress ion 
to press early on or, Even with tlie rapidity of a 
i e, at work at and printing, A £00 
an hosr, = not publish at a proper hour on 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
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it 
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38, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 





lasses Mammalia, Sirk 
e8y and of their remarkable extinct Fossil Species, will slated from the German of Dr. Pro- 
by J. HARWOOD, M.D. Sy &e. on Thursday, fewer of Architecture ; and carefully revised by an Architect and 
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